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standard college for women. Full 
educational recognition. Conserva- 
tive Christian atmosphere. Reasonable 


rates. A remarkable range of student 
activities. Located in the suburbs of 
Atl 








FOR LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


President J. R. McCAIN 
BOX PSs. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 








Davipson has high educational stand. 
ards. It is on the select list of el. 
leges approved by the Association of 
American Universities, the highest 
rating agency in America. 

It has an unusual! Christian atmos. 
phere, which is conducive to the de 
velopment of Christian character. 


It is a friendly place where students 
and faculty know each other. 


Davipson stands for the develop- 
ment of the whole man, including his 
mind, soul and body. 


There is no better place for a boy. 


Students are registering for next 
year. 


Wat.ter L. Lucie. President, 
Davidson, N. C. 
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For Juniors: 


Open Windows 

By Mary Entwistle 
A book of stories of rural life in several foreign 
mission lands, especially written for children 0! 
Junior age. Prices: Paper, 50c; cloth, 75c. Teach- 

ers’ Helps will be available later. 


For Primaries: 


Boys and Girls and Friendly Beasts 

By Mary Entw stle : 

In this book Miss Entwistle opens “magic case 

ments” not on “faery lands,” but on real boys 

and girls in other lands. Thoroughly interesting, 

wonderfully instructive, and full of pictures ot 
interest to all children. Price, boards, 60c. 


For Beginners: 
Candy and Love 


By, Lucy Peabody i 
Tic 3 +} : ms 
This is another one of se —. iaid in 
pared for tiny children. ee hook 7 of 
the fascinating land of In rhis cele paper, 
the “Everyland Children’s Series “ 


4 Va., or Texarkans 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 


Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigoreus 
Southwest with highest Christian ideals 
nd standard training. 


Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
changing credits with it. Excep- 
ional opportunity for university train- 
ng, especially in social sciences, peda- 
ogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
ure the M. A. form the University of 
exas during the Seminary course. 


Next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
ember 16, 1981. 
REV. T. W. CURRIE, D. D., President, 
Austin, Texas 

















Books for the 
Vacation Church 
School 


The following books are rec- 
ommended by the Children’s 
Division. Leaders should choose 
at once the book desired for 
each grade and let each teacher 
familiarize herself with its con- 
tents, and have on hand the ma- 
terials recommended for hand- 
work and music before the 
school opens. 

FOR BEGINNERS 
Beginners in God’s World. 

Shields. $1.75. 

Helpers in God’s World. 

White. $1.75. 


By 
By 


FOR PRIMARIES 

Learning God’s Way. By Dud- 
ley. $1.75. 

Adventures in Friendliness. 
Brown. $1.75. 

The Call Drum. By Entwistle 
and Harris. Teacher’s edition, 
75c; children’s edition, 60c. 


By 


FOR JUNIORS 
Knights of Service: 
Program Guide. 

thorne, 85c. 
Story Book. 
85c, 
Learning to Live. By Hawthorne. 
Program Guide, $1.10. 
Story Book, 75c. 
Building for Tomorrow. 
Hutton. 
Program Guide, 85c. 
Story Book, 85e. 
Adventuring in Peace and Good- 
will. By Brooks. $1.00. 


By Haw- 


By Bradshaw, 


By 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


Vacation Church School. 
Series— Intermediate. 
Munro. $1.50. 

ORDER FROM 

PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 

Ark.-Texas 


First 
By 




















WHO OF US KNOW? 


“Who of us know 
The heartaches of the men we meet 
Each day in passing on the busy 
street, 
The woes and cares that press them, 
Forebodings that distress them— 
Who of us know? 


“Who of us think 
Of how hot tears have chafed the 
smiling cheek 
Of some we meet who would not 
dare to speak 
The pangs they feel, the burdens that 
they bear, 
Each hour that passes through the 
solemn year— 
Who of us think? 


“Who of us care 
To try and think and know their 
pain and grief 
And help to bring to breaking hearts 
relief; 
To help to bear the burdens of their 
care 
By tender word and loving look and 
prayer— 
Who of us care?” 
—The Christian Union Herald. 


—o-- 


“We come to church to ripen our 
souls in the sunshine of God’s Pres- 
ence; to gain a deeper aversion for 
evil; to realize our place in the on- 
sweeping stream of life; to have our 
lives set to the music of Christ.”— 
Hugh Elmer Brown. 


“Long pastorates may have their 
handicaps, especially from the stand- 
point of the pews. But they cer- 
tainly have their rare compensations 
from the standpoint of the pastor. 
There is an increment, both earned 
and unearned, coming up from the 
hearts of the people, which a brief 
pastorate never knows. There is a 
friendship, like unto that of Heaven 
itself, cumulative over the years and 
more precious than Henry Ford’s in- 
come.”—Hugh Elmer Brown. 


This is my Father’s book 

On which I look; 

Nor tongue, nor pen could make it 
plain 

From whence or what I am; 

But this has reached my heart, 

And this has quickened thine, 

And this alone has told the world 

Of hope and love divine; 

This is my Father's book! 


—Author unknowi 
—_—o-—: 


The day Bishop Phillips Brooks 
died a mother came into the room 
where her little One was playing, and 
holding the bright little face between 
her hands, said tearfully, “Bishop 
Brooks has gone to heaven.” “O 
Mother,” was the answer, “how 
happy the angels will be!” 
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| Mary Baldwin College 


THE VIRGINIA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. 

Mary Baldwin offers to Presbyterians 
the opportunity to support the cause of 

Christian Education— 

1. By suggesting the College to pros- 

pective students. 

2. By regular support through the 
church budget. 

8. By the establishment of scholarships 
for the education of students who 
need assistance. 

. By direct contributions to the En- 
dowment and Building Funds. 

5. By making Mary Baldwin the bene- 
ficiary in ene’s will. 

. WILSON JARMAN, President, 
Staunton, Va., Box M. 























FEASTS AND FASTS OF ISRAEL 
An Account of Religious Customs in 
Jewish Homes and Synagogues Today. 
By AARON JUDAH KLIGERMAN 
With introduction by W. L. LINGLE, 


D. D. 
Price, $1.00. 
Order from 


Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Md. 

















AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
VOLUME 


Cub Creek Church 


and Congregation 


By ELIZABETH VENABLE GAINES 


While this is primarily the story of 
the organization, development § and 
work of a single church, this remark- 
able volume of history will be of ab- 
sorbing interest to thousands of Pres- 
byterians whose forebears had a part in 
establishing the church of Christ in 
Virginia as well as in other sections 
of our country. The men who founded 
Cub Creek Church and contributed to 
its growth through the first century 
of its existence included some who be- 
came national figures in religions and 
educational history. The Church was 
organized in 1738 and this proved to be 
one of the most far-reaching and im- 
portant events of that period in South- 
ern Virginia. The intimate association, 
as supply or pastor, of such men as 
Reverends John Blair, Samuel Davies, 
Robert Henry, David Rice, Caleb Wal- 
lace, Drury Lacy, Archibald Alexander, 
John Holt Rice, Thomas E. Peck, etc., 
ete., illustrates the wide influence of 
this church and also shows the impor- 
tance attaching to this carefully pre- 
pared and authenticated narrative. 
Many laymen of similar prominence 
were also connected with the congre- 
gation. 

The book is printed in large type, 
on heavy paper, cloth bound, with 
gold stamped title, and illustrated with 
four full-page half-tone engravings. 
Price, $1.50. 


ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
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A standard college for women. Full 
educational recognition. Conserva- 
tive Christian atmosphere. Reasonable 


rates. A remarkable range of student 
activities. Located in the suburbs of 
Atlanta. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 








Davipson has high educational stand- 
ards. It is on the select list of col- 
leges approved by the Association of 
American Universities, the highest 
rating agency in America. 

It has an unusual Christian atmos- 
phere, which is conducive to the de- 
velopment of Christian character. 


It is a friendly place where students 
and faculty know each other. 


Davipson stands for the develop- 
ment of the whole man, including his 
mind, soul and body. 


There is no better place for a boy. 


Students are registering for next 
year. 


WALTER L. LINGLE. President, 
Davidson, N. C. 




















Foreign Mission Study Books 1931-32 





For Adults and Young People: 
Our Church Faces Foreign Missions 


This book contains the reports of the six Com- 
missions which studied our Southern Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission work thoroughly for twelve 
months, and submitted their reports to the Con- 
gress on World Missions in Chat.anooga, Feb- 
ruary of this year. With these reports are given 
the reports of the Findings Committee of the Con- 
gress showing the resules of the Congress study. 
This book represents a thorough attempt to re- 
evaluate the Foreign Mission work of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church from every angle, and 
is the Church’s, not the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee’s, evaluation. Price, paper, 35c. Leader’s 
Helps, 15c. 


For Intermediates: 


Treasures in the Earth 
By Fred Hamlin 
Stories of Christian service of missionaries and 
native leaders doing work among the rural peo- 
ples of the world. Prices: Paper, 75c; cloth, 
$1.00. Teachers’ Helps will be available later. 





For Juniors: 


Open Windows 

By Mary Entwistle 
A book of stories of rural life in several foreign 
mission lands, especially written for children of 
Junior age. Prices: Paper, 50c; cloth, 75c. Teach- 

ers’ Helps will be available later. 





For Primaries: 
Boys and Girls and Friendly Beasts 


By Mary Entwistle 
In this book Miss Entwistle opens “magic case- 
ments” not on “faery lands,” but on real boys 
and girls in other lands. Thoroughly interesting, 
wonderfully instructive, and full of pictures of 
interest to all children. Price, boards, 60c. 





For Beginners: 


Candy and Love 
By Lucy Peabody 
This is another one of those little gems pre- 
pared for tiny children. The stories are laid in 
the fascinating land of India. This is book 7 of 
the “Everyland Children’s Series.” Price, paper, 
25c. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TC PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 





Richmond, Va., or Texarkana 
Ark.-Texas 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 


Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigoreus 
Southwest with highest Christian ideals 
and standard training. 

Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M. A. form the University of 
Texas during the Seminary course. 

Next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1931. 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D. D., President, 
Austin, Texas 























Books for the 
Vacation Church 
School 


The following books are rec- 
ommended by the Children’s 
Division. Leaders should choose 
at once the book desired for 
each grade and let each teacher 
familiarize herself with its con- 
tents, and have on hand the ma- 
terials recommended for hand- 
work and music before the 
school opens. 

FOR BEGINNERS 
Beginners in God’s World. By 

Shields. $1.75. 

Helpers in God’s World. By 

White. $1.75. 


FOR PRIMARIES 

Learning God’s Way. By Dud- 
ley. $1.75. 

Adventures in Friendliness. By 
Brown. $1.75. 

The Call Drum. By Entwistle 
and Harris. Teacher’s edition, 
75c; children’s edition, 60c. 


FOR JUNIORS 
Knights of Service: 


Program Guide. By Haw- 
thorne, 85c. 
Story Book. By Bradshaw, 


85c. 
Learning to Live. By Hawthorne. 
Program Guide, $1.10. 
Story Book, 75c. 
Building for Tomorrow. By 
Hutton. 
Program Guide, 85c. 
Story Book, 85e. 
Adventuring in Peace and Good- 
will. By Brooks. $1.00. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 
Vacation Church School. First 
Series—Intermediate. By 
Munro. $1.50. 
ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 























WHO OF US KNOW? 


“Who of us know 
The heartaches of the men we meet 
Each day in passing on the busy 
street, 
The woes and cares that press them, 
Forebodings that distress them— 
Who of us know? 


“Who of us think 
Of how hot tears have chafed the 
smiling cheek 
Of some we meet who would not 
dare to speak 
The pangs they feel, the burdens that 
they bear, 
Each hour that passes through the 
solemn year— 
Who of us think? 


“Who of us care 
To try and think and know their 
pain and grief 
And help to bring to breaking hearts 
relief; 
To help to bear the burdens of their 
care 
By tender word and loving look and 
prayer— 
Who of us care?” 
—The Christian Union Herald. 


—o-—- 


“We come to church to ripen our 
souls in the sunshine of God’s Pres- 
ence; to gain a deeper aversion for 
evil; to realize our place in the on- 
sweeping stream of life; to have our 
lives set to the music of Christ.”— 
Hugh Elmer Brown. 


“Long pastorates may have their 
handicaps, especially from the stand- 
point of the pews. But they cer- 
tainly have their rare compensations 
from the standpoint of the pastor. 
There is an increment, both earned 
and unearned, coming up from the 
hearts of the people, which a brief 
pastorate never knows. There is a 
friendship, like unto that of Heaven 
itself, cumulative over the years and 
more precious than Henry Ford’s in- 
come.”—Hugh Elmer Brown. 


This is my Father’s book 

On which I look; 

Nor tongue, nor pen could make it 

plain 

From whence or what I am; 

But this has reached my heart, 

And this has quickened thine, 

And this alone has told the world 

Of hope and love divine; 

This is my Father's book! 
—Author unknowi 


—o— 


The day Bishop Phillips Brooks 
died a mother came into the room 
where her little dne was playing, and 
holding the bright little face between 
her hands, said tearfully, “Bishop 
Brooks has gone to heaven.” “O 
Mother,” was the answer, “how 
happy the angels will be!” 
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Mary Baldwin College 


THE VIRGINIA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. 

Mary Baldwin offers to Presbyterians 
the opportunity to support the cause of 

Christian Education— 
By suggesting the College to pros- 
pective students. 

2. By regular support through the 
church budget. 

3. By the establishment of scholarships 
for the education of students who 
need assistance, 

4. By direct contributions to the En- 
dowment and Building Funds. 

5. By making Mary Baldwin the bene- 
ficiary in ene’s will. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President, 

Staunton, Va., Box M. 














FEASTS AND FASTS OF ISRAEL 
An Account of Religious Customs in 
Jewish Homes and Synagogues Today. 
By AARON JUDAH KLIGERMAN 
With introduction by W. L. LINGLE, 


D. D. 
Price, $1.00. 
Order from 


Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Md. 














AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
VOLUME 


Cub Creek Church 


and Congregation 


By ELIZABETH VENABLE GAINES 


While this is primarily the story of 
the organization, development and 
work of a single church, this remark- 
able volume of history will be of ab- 
sorbing interest to thousands of Pres- 
byterians whose forebears had a part in 
establishing the church of Christ in 
Virginia as well as in other sections 
of our country. The men who founded 
Cub Creek Church and contributed to 
its growth through the first century 
of its existence included some who be- 
came national figures in religions and 
educational history. The Church was 
organized in 1738 and this proved to be 
one of the most far-reaching and im- 
portant events of that period in South- 
ern Virginia. The intimate association, 
as supply or pastor, of such men as 
Reverends John Blair, Samuel Davies, 
Robert Henry, David Rice, Caleb Wal- 
lace, Drury Lacy, Archibald Alexander, 
John Holt Rice, Thomas E. Peck, etc., 
ete., illustrates the wide influence of 
this church and also shows the impor- 
tance attaching to this carefully pre- 
pared and authenticated narrative. 
Many laymen of similar prominence 
were also connected with the congre- 
gation. 

The book is printed in large type, 
on heavy paper, cloth bound, with 
gold stamped title, and illustrated with 
four full-page half-tone engravings. 
Price, $1.50. 


ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
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Vacation Days—Presbyterial Choctow Boys in Annual Encampment. 


Thy Blessing, Lord, On All Vacation Days 


Thy-blessing, Lord, on all vacation days! Grant those who turn for healing to the sea 
For weary ones who seeking quiet ways, May find the faith that once by Galilee 


Fare forth Flamed brighter than the glowing fire of coals, 
thei Sapend tab Semater, of the staeet, And when Thou hast refreshed their hungry 
ihe marvel of Emmaus Road repeat; austen 

Thy comradeship so graciously bestow, Speak the old words again, beside the deep, 
lheir hearts shall burn within them as they go Bid all who love, Thee, Master, feed Thy sheep! 








Be Thou with those who abide where moun- 
tains rise, 

Where yearning earth draws nearest to the skies! 

Give them the peace, the courage that they ask; 

New strength to face the waiting valley task, 

New light to lead through shrouding valley haze! 

Thy blessing, Lord, on all vacation days! 
—“The Prospect.” 
































Our Presbyterian Educational Institutions 
By HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D. 


HE work of Christian Education in all the 
* Churches of America is facing a serious situa- 

tion. The cost of equipment—libraries, labora- 
tories, classrooms, gymnasium, and athletic fields— 
and the demand for a larger number of teachers with 
broader and also more specialized training, together with 
the fact that practically free tuition is offered in many 
state institutions. has thrown a financial burden on 
our colleges that cannot be met except through the help 
of income from extensive endowments. 


There is no doubt that some of the Synods assumed 
a load in the field of education too heavy either for 
the willingness or the ability of the Presbyterians of 
the State. A comparison with other Churches shows 
we have comparatively a larger number of institutions 
than the other denominations. Some of the institutions 
which have rendered large service in the past have 
now been closed or merged with other institutions. This 
should not be regarded in every instance as a back- 
ward step. Many institutions should have been re- 
garded as temporary—willing to lose their lives when 
other agencies can perform their service. Some have 
died from neglect, and both Church and State will 
miss their contribution to the training of a future 
leadership of character and ability. 


There are some deep-seated principles, as well as the 
circumstances of the age in which we live, that should 
be carefully studied with unprejudiced minds. The 
whole purpose of education is not to make smart men 
and smart women but to make good men and good 
women. What is so greatly needed in our civiliza- 
tion is the sanction of religion and the inner control 
and direction of life. The Christian religion alone 
fully meets this demand. The Christian Church, in 
its colleges, has the largest opportunity and the most 
effective method of providing for this great need. For 
this reason Dr. W. O. Thompson, while President of 
the great Ohio State University—built up largely 
through his vision, ability and energy—said, “The 
Christian College rightly equipped and endowed has 


oo supreme call and the supreme opportunity of the 
our.” 


He thinks but superficially who says “the State can 
provide education for all the youth.” If all the Church 
Colleges were closed tomorrow the State would be 
swamped with students. Moreover its universities are 
more concerned with technical and professional edu- 
cation than with the cultural courses that give a broad 
and deep foundation for life and leadership in spiritual 
things. The large crowds, the noise of the machinery, 
the early and intense specialization of these institu- 
tions, tend to obscure the spiritual realities. This is 
no captious criticism. Our great universities are 
needed, they are here to stay, they will continue to 
develop, they are under the guidance, for the most 
part, of Christian men with Christian ideals—but 


their purpose is not the same as the dominating pur- 
pose of the college. 

He thinks without counting the cost who believes 
that the Church can continue to erect or maintain col- 
leges without liberal financial support. The desire 
for Church institutions is not  sufficient—treasure, 
which would seem fabulous to our fathers, must be 
poured into them. Better means of transportation is 
enabling the Churches to effect without loss a consoli- 
dation of colleges which in the early days would have 
been deplorable. 

The educational problem should be faced by the 
entire Church. Too long we have left the solution to 
over-taxed Presidents and a few faithful members of 
the boards of control. In our own Church, many con- 
ferences have been held in recent years, earnest prayer 
for guidance has been offered, and careful research 
made. We need light and guidance—with humility 
and faith and courage and hope, we should face the 
task. Help must come soon to several of our Col- 
leges or they too must cease to be. 

The Liberal Arts College Movement is a concerted 
endeavor of the colleges in America to bring the whole 
nation to a realization of the place and function and 
need of the college. Its President is Dr. A. N. Ward. 
Dr. B. Warren Brown, 3016 Pure Oil Building, 
Chicago, Ill.. is the efficient. executive secretary. A 
Committee of Fifteen (of which the Executive Secre- 
tary of this Committee is a member) is directing the 
movement. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S., has led all the 
Churches in the number of its orphans’ homes. It has 
extended its field of usefulness to many children from 
other denominations—about 52 per cent of the children 
cared for are from non-Presbyterian Homes. The cost 
of this work began to mount so high that the forward- 
looking Superintendents made a careful study of all 
the problems connected with broken homes and de- 
pendent children. Four of the homes have employed 
case-workers and have declared their intention to more 
carefully limit the admittance of children and to guard 
the anti-social and anti-Christian practice of breaking 
up any home that can be properly mended. The 
declaration of this principle was a heroic service. These 
faithful superintendents are suffering as they knew 
they would suffer. Many have not enough facts be- 
fore them to understand the wisdom of the new plans 
and have withheld, or too soon diminished, their offer- 
ings for this work. There is a place for such institu- 
tions, but most searching investigation should be made 
of every child and its environment, and every effort 
made to rehabilitate the home where feasible and to 
remind near relatives of their obligation to the de- 
pendent child. Conferences of many of the Superin- 
tendents of these Homes at the meetings of the Pres- 
byterian Educational Association have been of 11- 
estimable value to this work. 
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From all indica- 


The Coming Season at Montreat 


By J. GRAY McALLISTER, D. D., Chairman Montreat Program Committee 





tions Montreat, as 
in previous years, is 
to be the Mecca of 
Presbyterians from 
every part of the 
South and from 
many parts of the 
North and West 
through the season 
of 1931. The Direc- 
tors of the seven con- 
ferences that make 
up the Montreat 
season have shaped 
up a most attractive 
series of programs. 
Dr. Henry H. Sweets, 
Executive Secretary, 
Louisville, will be in 
charge of the Con- 
ference on Christian 
Education and Min- 
isterial Relief, ex- 
tending from Tues- 
day night, June 30, through Sunday, July 5. The Pres- 
byterian Educational Association of the South will hold 
its meetings at the same time. In addition to addresses 
by outstanding educators of our own and other Churches, 
all the departments of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief will be carefully reviewed and studied 
and the whole field of Christian Education will be sur- 
veyed, in conferences and addresses, by the large num- 
ber of educators who are expected to be in attendance. 
Dr. Wm. M. Anderson, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, will be 
in charge of the Bible Hour through this period. 

The Montreat Auxiliary Training School, Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey, Secretary of the Department of Woman's 
Work, St. Louis, Mo., presiding, will be in session from 
Wednesday morning, July 8, to Thursday noon, July 16. 
Plans are being made to give to the hundreds of 
women who will come to Montreat for this Training 
School a program which will offer inspiration and in- 
struction through accrediled classes and platform mes- 
sages on various phases of our Christian life and our 
Church’s work, together with the opportunity of fel- 
lowship with some of the greatest teachers and lead- 
ers from all over our Southland. The Presbyterial 
Presidents will be in session all day Wednesday, July 8. 
The Bible Hour will be led by Miss Caroline L. Palmer, 
of the Biblical Seminary, in New York. Dr. Ben R. 
Lacy, Jr., President of Union Théological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., is to teach a class in Church History 
and will also preach on Sunday morning, July 12. 
Bishop Thomas C. Darst, of North Carolina, will speak 
on “Personal Evangelism” on the evening of July 13. 
Other speakers and teachers (from all over the church), 
will be found mentioned in the program in the Woman's 
Department, page 341. 

The Montreat Leadership Training School, which is 
to begin on Friday evening, July 17, and run to Friday 
noon, July 31, will be in charge of Dr. J. L. Fairly, 
Secretary, Richmond, Va. 

_ The program for this training school will be found 
in the Department of Religious Education and Publi- 
cation, page 348. 

The General Missions Conference will begin Sunday, 
August 2, and run througi Wednesday, August 12. This 
conference, as in the last few years, will feature both 
the Home and the Foreign Mission work of our Church. 
The subject of soui winning will have large place in 
the conference from the very beginning of it, and much 
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time will be given to thinking and praying on this 
vital theme. 

Dr. Wm. E. Hill, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Va., will preach both sermons on 
the opening Sunday. Rev. S. K. Emurian, of Suffolk, 
Va., is to speak on Soul Winning in Rural Communi- 
ties. Dr. Frank C. Brown, pastor of the Bream Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, Charleston, W. Va., is ex- 
pected to speak on Soul Winning in a City Community. 
Rev. Dan Graham, of Blountville, Tenn., will speak on 
some phase of Evangelisin and stress it as the prime 
duty of every pastor. Dr. Charles L. Goodell, of New 
York, widely-known author and speaker on evangelistic 
subjects, speaks Tuesday evening, August 4, and both 
Wednesday morning and evening, August 5. 

Every effort will be made to have as many of our 
furloughed foreign missionaries present as_ possible, 
and the attempt will be made to feature on the Con- 
ference program the best missionary speakers from 
each of our Foreign Missionary fields, in order that our 
people may get a well-rounded view of the work being 
supported by Southern Presbyterians around the world. 

The Bible Hour throughout the Conference will be led 
by the Rev. F. Crossley Morgan, D. D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Augusta, Ga., and a fully- 
accredited class in Story Telling will be conducted by 
Miss Atha Bowman, of Richmond, Va. 

The Men’s Conference, August 16 through August 19, 
will be directed by Dr. J. E. Purcell, Executive Secre- 
tary. Dr. John Timothy Stone, of Chicago, will be the 
leading speaker each day. Dr. H. C. Ostrom, of Japan, 
is another of the fine speakers secured for this period. 
Conferences on Men’s Work are scheduled for each 
morning, devotional services for each afternoon, and 
special addresses for each evening of the Conference. 

The Bible Conference, August 19 through August 30, 
and the Pastors’ Conference, August 23 through August 
28, will be featured by practical conferences on vital 
themes, and addresses by a number of the outstanding 
speakers of our day. Among those secured for these 
conferences are Dr. John Timothy Stone, of Chicago; 
Dr. J. Stuart Holden, of London; Rev. Mel Trotter, of 
Michigan; Dr. George W. Truett, of Texas; Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, of New York, and Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, of 
Washington, D. C. 

It has been the hope and ambition of Montreat to 
provide for its church-wide clientele a more comprehen- 














































sive educational program to stimulate interest in and 
raise the standard of worship in many of our churches 
through the medium of the ministry of music. Through 
arrangements which have just been made with the 
famous Westminster Choir School of Ithaca, N. Y., for 
a two weeks’ summer school of sacred music, the season 


of 1931 brings the realization of our ambition. The in- 
tensive curriculum for this summer school period 
(August 17-28, inclusive), will be of utmost help and 
practical value to directors, organists, religious educa- 
tion workers, Sunday-school workers and all singing in 
choirs who are interested in better choral singing. 
Tuition fees for the course have been made very nomi- 
nal. A complete and detailed folder of this Westminster 
Summer School at Montreat will be sent on request to 
the Westminster Choir School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. White, of Noblesville, Ind, 
who have given such fine service these last few years, 
will be in charge of the music through the Montreat 
season. We are also glad to announce that Professor 
J. P. Moore, Principal of the Public Schools of Mebane, 
N. C., will again be Director of Young People’s Activi- 
ties at Montreat, and will have as his assistants the 
same corps of workers as last year. 

The Wednesday and Saturday evenings of the Mon- 





treat season are, as a rule, set aside the first for cul- 
tural and the second for popular entertainments. The 
Program Committee and the directors of the several 
conferences have provided for this season an unusually 
varied list of attractions in the way of musical con- 
certs, addresses, pageants and plays. 

In addition to the usual reduced summer rates, all 
the railroads of the South (east of the Mississippi), 
will offer on special days each month a rate of one 
fare plus one dollar for the round trip, these tickets 
being good for twenty days in addition to the day of 
sale. The Norfolk and Western and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railways will sell the special tickets from all 
points on their lines in West Virginia and Virginia. 
Black Mountain, on the Southern Railway, is the station 
for Montreat, two miles away. The dates on which 
these special rates will be offered are as follows: 

June 5th, 13th, 15th, 26th, 27th, 29th. 

July 7th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 16th, 25th, 29th, 31st. 

August Ist, 5th, 10th, 12th, 15th and 18th. 

A saving of from two to twelve dollars will be effected 
by using these special rate tickets 

For an Outline Program of Montreat, or information 
as to cottages, hotels or boarding houses, write Mr. A. 
R. Bauman, Secretary, Montreat, N. C. 





Religious Education in Mexico 
By ROBT. M. HOPKINS, General Secretary, World’s Sunday School Association 


HIS is my third visit to Mexico. The first visit 
T was made in December, 1928. The National 

Christian Council meeting in June of that year 
had sent Rev. Epigmenio Velasco to Los Angeles in 
July as fraternal messenger from Mexico to the Tenth 
World’s Sunday School Convention, bringing the ur- 
gent appeal of the cooperating Christian forces of 
Mexico to the World’s Association for assistance in 
making possible a national, interdenominational pro- 
gram of religious education. The time seemed most 
propitious on account of the stand of the Roman Church 
against the Mexican Government and the appeal of the 
Mexican churches was most sincere. In conferences 
held in Mexico City the plans were laid on this first 
visit for the inauguration of a comprehensive, coopera- 
tive program for the churches of Mexico if the righ‘ 
man could be found to direct the work and the money 
secured for its support. 

In July, 1929, I made my second visit to be pres- 
ent in the national convention which was held that 
year in Puebla. The man had been found whom th: 
Mexican churches desired for director of religious edu- 
cation in the person of Prof. G. Baez Camargo. 
Progress had also been made in securing the financial 
support needed. Five foreign mission boards at 
work in Mexico had made special gran‘s, including 
those of the Methodist Episcpal Church, the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, the Congregational Church, the 
Disciples of Christ and the Friends. To these were 
added substantial guarantees from the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America and the World’s Sunday 
School Association. These annual grants from boards 
and agencies totaled $3,450, while contributions totaling 
$650 had been assured from national churches in 
Mexico, including Congregationalists, Nazarenes, Dis- 


ciples of Christ, Holiness Pilgrims and Methodists. 
While this financial support fell short .by $1,000 of 
the amount which it was felt was essential for the 
program that had been outlined, it was hoped that 
the Northern Presbyterian and Southern Methodist 
foreign boards would cooperate and that other national 
churches in Mexico would also contribute in due time. 

So Prof. Camargo was called to become Executive 
Secretary of the National Christian Council and Gen- 
eral Secretary of Religious Education for Mexico. He 
moved his family to Mexico City, established a head- 
quarters office and began a most excellent service. 

This third visit is again made upon the invitation 
of the National Christian Council. The serious eco- 
nomic conditions which Mexico confronts in common 
with the rest of the world, together with the fear that 
decreasing missionary appropriations to Mexico may 
mean serious curtailment in the support of this work 
of religious education, have made the leaders in Mexico 
very apprehensive as to the future. 

We have had conferences in Mexico City over a 
period of several days. Trips have been made to other 
centers, among them to the Presbyterian field at Zita- 
cuaro, the Disciples’ field at San Luis Potosi, the 
Friends’ field at Victoria, and the Methodist field at 
Monterey. Lack of time made it impossible to in- 
clude other centers. 

Some observations made at this time will be of in- 
terest to those who have the progress of Christianity 
in the republic of Mexico upon their hearts. 

1. Mexico is becoming more and more accessible 
to the United States. Excellent through train service 
is now maintained without change of cars from St 
Louis to Mexico City. The time has been reduced 
twelve hours between San Antonio and Mexico City 
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and the trip may be made as comfortably as the trip 
to California and at about the same cost. There is 
no delay at the border, customs and immigration in- 
spections being made on the train en route. The Pan- 
American Airways System has shortened the time of 
transit even more in the recent establishment of daily 
air service for the carrying of mail, express and 
passengers to Mexico City. Air mail may now be 
sent in four hours from Brownsville, Texas, to Mexico 
City, while the connecting service in the United States 
brings air mail from all points in an almost incredibly 
short time and for only the customary air mail charge 
of five cents for the first ounce. Mail leaving New 
York City daily on one evening will be in Mexico the 
second day shortly after noon. Thus the close proxi- 
mity of this neighbor to the south becomes increasingly 
apparent to the United States. 

2. While Mexico is suffering from the general eco- 
nomic depression through which the whole world is 
passing, one does not feel the dire distress that char- 
acterizes, for example, the Southern States. On the 
contrary there are many evidences of the substantial 
progress which is being made in Mexico and several 
cities visited are experiencing an era of prosperity. 
Politically there is a widespread feeling of security 
and satisfaction. As expressed by one well-versed 
leader—“We are beginning a period of peace and pros- 
perity that will continue for at least a score of years.” 
Educationally, much progress has been made in estab- 
lishing schools throughout the republic and particularly 
in rural communities where they have hitherto been 
so lacking. State governments are spending in the 
aggregate 40 per cent of their budget for schools. Many 
tural schools are holding night sessions for adults and 
commendable inroads are being made upon the 60 per 
cent of the population that has been reckoned as il- 
literate. 

3. The stand which the Mexican government made 
so heroically against the oppression of the Roman 
Church has now become the permanent order. The 
supremacy of the government is quite generally con- 
ceded. The ministry of the churches both Catholic 
and Protestant, is now unanimously native-born, ac- 
cording to the present legal requirements of the gov- 
ernment. All church property belongs to the govern- 
ment and by it is held in trust for the use of the 
churches. The reform laws which made marriage a 
civil institution are being more and more respected, 
and hundreds of families are calling for the sanction 
of the state for their wedded life which has been so 
bitterly opposed by the Roman Church. One mission- 
ary told me of assisting twenty-five families in one 
parish to secure legal sanction for their married life 
within the space of two days. 

4. In the midst of all these transitions, evangelical 
Christianity is making a commendable advance. A 
recent controversy broke out in the daily press of 
Mexico City over an utterance of President Hoover in 
his congratulatory message to the Lutheran ‘Church, in 
which he referred to the fact that Protestant Christi- 
anity has made substantial contributions to the prog- 


ress of civilization. This statement was challenged by 
a Catholic layman in one of the leading daily papers 
of Mexico City. When the press was asked by Protes- 
tants for an opportunity to reply, the request was 
granted, and the press has given space as never before 
to a presentation of the Protestant viewpoint. The 
American Bible Society reports greatly increased sales 
of Bibles and Testaments both over the counter in 
Mexico City and by the colporteurs throughout the 
country. Evangelical schools, almost without excep- 
tion, are full to overflowing, and there is increasing 
respect expressed for their work by even Catholic prel- 
ates in their vicinity. It is gratifying to note the high 
esteem in which every evangelical normal school is 
held in the recognition given by the government to the 
graduates of these schools for service as schoolteachers. 
A recent statistical report prepared by Dr. J. P. 
Hauser, Secretary, of the Union Seminary, Mexico 
City, shows that evangelical Christianity in Mexico 
now enrolls more than a hundred thousand constituents 
and adherents. The nationalizing of the Presbyterian 
and Methodist Churches, with the attendant union of 
the northern and southern branches of these two de- 
nominations, has greatly strengthened the position of 
evangelical Christianity generally and of these two 
churches in particular, since together they constitute 
almost half the Protestant strength of Mexico. Protes- 
ant influence, moreover, is far stronger than the nu- 
merical communicant strength would suggest. 


5. In the minds of Mexican evangelical leaders, re- 
ligious education occupies a most strategic place in 
the ongoing of their work. For that reason they feel 
that the leadership of G. Baez Camargo must be con- 
tinued, with all necessary backing. They urge the 
missionary boards to stand by this work in the pres- 
ent financial emergency, for there must be no back- 
ward steps taken in this regard at a time when the 
struggling Mexican churches are unprepared to as- 
sume larger financial burdens. They hopefully look 
forward in the not distant future to their own support 
of this program of work which is of such vital con- 
cern to them all. Prof. Camargo has made friends 
everywhere. His pamphlet on “The Reason for 
Protestantism in Mexico” is regarded as the most 
statesmanlike presentation that has yet been made on 
this subject. He is advocating a sound program of 
leadership training. At the same time, through the 
promotion of daily vacation Bible schools and the 
enlargement and extension of Sunday schools, he is 
leading the churches out into the vast areas of 
‘Mexico’s unreached childhood and youth. He proposes 
to hold his first camp conference for young people 
this coming summer. He works in most hearty accord 
with the denominational directors of religious educa- 
tion who are maintained by some of the stronger de- 
nominations. His pleasing personality and sincere 
spirit of devotion win friends everywhere. His ability 
is recognized in many circles outside the avowed 
Protestant constituency. He is, by invitation of its 
managing editor, a regular contributor to one of the 
leading daily papers of Mexico City, one of his con- 
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tributions being a column each Monday on “The Pulse 
of the Times,” in which he gives a Christian inter- 
pretation to current events. Prof. Camargo is a leader 
of whom the evangelical churches in Mexico are justly 
proud, and his support in this cause of religious edu- 
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cation, to which he has committed his life upon the 
call of his brethren, should be assured by all who are 
concerned. 


Mexico City. 





The Assembly's Training School Graduates 
As Public School Teachers 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, Secretary Country Church Work 


N ACCOUNT of decreased receipts in the 
churches, some of the graduates of the Assembly’s 
Training School have been thrown out of em- 

ployment and there seem to be but few openings for 
the graduates. These conditions do not prove that the 
fine women, trained for Christian service, are not 
needed. There are hundreds of town and country 
communities where such a leadership as they can af- 
ford would prove an untold blessing to the young peo- 
ple and contribute to the furtherance of the work of 
town and country churches. 


While I was pastor of New Providence, an open- 
country church, I made it my business to use my in- 
fluence to secure Christian teachers for the nearby pub- 
lic schools. In one of our local high schools, three 
of the teachers were daughters of ministers; one was 
the daughter of a Baptist minister, one of a Methodist 
minister, and the other of a Presbyterian minister. 
The Christian influence and instruction under such a 
leadership was just as fine and wholesome as that of 
any of our church-supported schools. All three of these 
ministers’ daughters became teachers in our Sunday 
school. 


A godless teacher or even one indifferent to spiritual 
values may’ become a menace to the best interests of a 
rural community and a detriment to the church. 


THE AUXILIARY AND MEN-OF-THE-CHURCH 


Here is afforded an opportunity to the Auxiliary and 
the Men-of-the-Church to render a real service. Mem- 
bers of these organizations are frequently school trustees 
or members of parent-teacher associations. They are 
directly responsible for the selection of the teachers 
or have it in their power to influence their choice. 

The fact that there is a decreasing demand for trained 
paid Christian workers, resulting from the depression, 
may prove a blessing in disguise. It is now possible 
to secure young women as public school teachers who 
have not only the required general educational quali- 
fications but in addition a specialized training for 


Christian leadership. The representatives of rural 
churches who wish to secure such a leadership may get 
in touch with these young women by writing to the As- 
sembly’s Training School, 3400 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond, Va.; the Baptist Training School for Lay Work- 
ers, Louisville, Ky.; Scarret College, the Methodist 
Training School, Nashville, Tenn. 

If I were a country pastor again I would try to se- 
cure a graduate from each of these three institutions as 
teachers in the local high school. Such a leadership 
for the young people in their recreational, social, and 
religious life, definitely relating them all to the church, 
would prove a great asset in our rural work. 

Many teachers in rural schools do not spend their 
Sundays in the community where they teach, but these 
young women, trained for Christian service, are willing 
to accept positions in the public schools in rural com- 
munities because it will enable them to render a defi- 
nite Christian service through the local churches. 

It would be a capital plan if the Woman’s Auxiliary 
or the Men-of-the-Church could make provision to keep 
this trained Christian leadership in the community dur- 
ing the vacation in order to conduct teacher training, 
daily vacation Bible schools, etc. 

Christian teachers may be secured for our rural 
schools if there is a concerted action on the part of 
Christian people in the community. 

Another source from which such a Christian leader- 
ship may be secured is from the graduates of our church 
colleges. Frequently candidates for the ministry are 
open for positions of this kind. The Department of 
Country Church Work urges the leaders of our coun- 
try churches to use their influence to secure these 
trained Christian leaders. 

The young men and women who have been educated 
partly at the expense of the church will rejoice if they 
are given an opportunity to serve the rural communities 
where the young people of such fine potentiality af- 
ford them an imperious challenge. 
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Summer Conferences 


at Massanetta Springs 


Four Miles East of Harrisonburg, Virginia 


SEASON OF 1931 
Methodist Young People’s Conference—June 29-July 5. 


Camp for Intermediate Boys and Girls—July 6-12. 

For young people between the ages of 12 and 15, 
inclusive. Col. Jos. H. Cudlipp, Director of Reli- 
gious Education in the Synod of South Carolina, is Di- 
rector of the Camp. One of the most inspiring con- 
ference of the entire season. 


Presbyterian Young People’s Conference—July 13-19. 

Under the auspices of the Committee of Religious 
Education, Synod of Virginia. Rev. T. K. Currie, Box 
1176, Richmond, Va., Program Manager. 


Lutheran Church Workers’ Conference—July 20-26. 
Presbyterian Synodical of Virginia—July 26-29. 


Training School for Auxiliary Workers—July 29- 
August 5. 
Under the auspices of the Virginia Synodical. The 
President, Miss Carrie Lee Campbell, 2204 Monument 
Ave., Richmond, Va., is in charge. 


School of Music and Musical Festival—August 4-10. 

This year under the leadership of Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, head of the Westminster Choir School, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. Williamson is internationally known 
and stands for the very highest in the field of sacred 
music. He will be assisted by Mrs. LeRean Hodapp 
and a faculty from the Westminster Choir School. 

In connection with the School of music it is planned 


to put on a Musical Festival, bringing together from 
over fifteen areas in Virginia, West Virginia, and Mary- 
land, a choir of a thousand voices to sing under the 
direction of Dr. Williamson on Friday, August 7th. 
Various musical contests will take place on Thursday 
and Friday. 


Men’s Conference—August 7-11. 
Under the auspices of the Men’s Committee of the 
Synod of Virginia, with the assistance of Dr. J. E. Pur- 
cell, Assembly’s Secretary of Men’s Work. 


; Bible Conference and School for Pastors 
August 10-23 

Some of the speakers already secured are as fol- 
lows: Dr. John A. Hutton, Editor of “The British 
Weekly,” London, England; Dr. J. Stuart Holden, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, London, England; Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore, now Bishop in California, formerly 
pastor of the First Methodist Church, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. Donald MacKenzie, Professor in the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Joseph 
R. Sizoo, Pastor of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Wm. Evans, one of 
the ablest Bible teachers in America; Mr. Homer Ham- 
montree, song leader and soloist. 

This is only a partial list of speakers. There will 
also be a number of special features. 

For further information concerning the program write 
to Wm. E. Hudson, Box 684, Staunton, Va. 





Survey Circulation 


Even though SURVEY WEEK is just beginning as 
we go to press, there is every encouragement that it 
will be a most successful campaign. THE SuRvEY 
made slight gain in circulation during April and the 
letters we receive as well as the additional requests for 


literature lead us to believe that there will be a de- 
cided increase over last year. The Secretaries of Litera- 
ture are working with an enthusiasm that is sure to 
bring splendid results. 


HONOR ROLL 


Note the number of Churches that have gained a 


Name of Church 


RS a eT eee 


DS TBC Niinedatacsesce seca 


en ee Fe. ake 
Kings Mountain, N. C. -..-.--------- 


Rock Sovines, Texas ....-... -..-..-- 


ET a iat echidna: ainsi 
New Dublin, Dublin, Va._______------ 


Please note that The Roll of Honor requires 20 per cent of your CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, not that 


of the Auxiliary alone. 
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place in the new Roll of Honor: 


Name of Secretary of Literature 
ee Miss Bertha Forbes. 
eepaes Se bt Mrs. A. S. Tomb. 
Mrs. Carlbert Benthall. 


eee ee et 


________Mrs. Blackmer and Mrs. Smith. 
ed BY) Seer Mrs. Lou Strackbein. 
Mrs. M. P. Ingram. 


ee eee ee 


eee eras Miss Annie P. Withrow. 
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Book Reviews 








HUMANITY UPROOTED 


By Maurice HINDUS 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. pp. 369. Price, $3.50 


This is Maurice Hindus’s new book, in some respects 
the most remarkable literary production of recent 
years. The author is a native-born Russian, who left 
home for America when he was fourteen years of age, 
becoming a brilliant American journalist; then going 
back to look at his native country with American eyes, 
and describing it in racy, picturesque English. No 
wonder that the book was passing through its nine 
teenth edition on March 31st. 

It takes the cover off of Russia, and you see religion 
(rather, no religion), the family (though there are no 
families in any true sense), sex relations, government, 
trade, farming, factories—every relation and occupation 
in life just as they are today in that strange land, 
where a deliberate effort is being made to uproot some 
of humanity’s strongest instincts and aims in life. 

The remarkable thing is that the author is abso- 
lutely unbiased. He neither praises nor blames; he 
does not bless nor condemn; he does not predict the 
failure of Russia’s tremendous experiment, nor prophesy 
its success. He depicts the most amazing spectacle of 
present-day human history in a manner just as “ob- 
jective,” as impartial as it is moving and vivid. 

Here in Maurice Hindus’s book, therefore, you see 
Soviet Russia most vividly yet impartially and faith- 
fully portrayed, but, reading between the lines, you 
see something far deeper. 

Here is one of the masterpieces of satanic ingenuity, 
for Soviet Russia, with the proletariat, the working 
classes supreme, and communism as their creed, pre- 
sents a ghastly parody on some of the main features of 
early Christianity. In the early Christian Church pov- 
erty is abolished; believers share their property, they 
have all things in common; all believers are on the 
same level, there is no male nor female, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but a blessed equality. Further- 
more, all believers are fired by a boundless enthusiasm 
for a common cause. These are the outstanding fea- 
tures of Russia under the soviet regime. But, in 
Soviet Russia there is no loving Saviour who lays down 
his life and sheds his blood for lost sinners. There is 
no morality, there is no love, no home, no God, no hope. 
With these vital features gone, how do you like the 
picture?—R. A. Lapsley. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY 
CHARLEs F. Towing, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D. 
Published by the Macmillan Company. Price, $2.00 


One reviewer, in speaking of Dr. Thwing’s writings, 
says that they are “marked by breadth of vision, good 
temper, and catholicity of interest.” It is certainly 
not an exaggeration to apply this description to the 
volume under consideration. 

During the past twenty years, Dr. Thwing has con- 
tributed a number of thoughtful articles concerning our 
American life, which were published in the “Hibbert 
Journal.” These have been collected and put into book 
form, with the characteristic title, “American Society.” 
The subtitle is “Interpretations of Educational and 
Other Forces,” which gives a fairly accurate picture of 
the contents, when one learns that the “other forces” 
are largely religious and political. 


The general trend of thought might be indicated by 
quoting an excerpt from a letter which the author re- 
ceived from an Englishman who had been traveling 
in this country. The distinguished English traveler 
says, “My mind, when I was in America in the spring, 
oscillated between two extremes. At one moment [| 
would be saying ‘This is the nearest thing to heaven 
yet achieved.’ At the next I would cry out, ‘Hell is an 
accomplished fact.’” Dr. Thwing goes on to say that 
the fact that America is a country of such extremes, 
should furnish us food for thought, and that we should 
deal with interpretations such as this Englishman 
made, in a spirit of utmost seriousness. 


One of the most interesting essays in the collection 
is the one entitled, ““What Are the Tests of a Nation’s 
Civilization? Can American Meet Them?” It would 
not be practicable to enumerate in this review, the 
ten tests which he applies to American civilization, 
but every citizen of the United States should read 
Dr. Thwing’s conclusions. 


Each essay is interesting, thought-provoking, and 
pervaded with a spirit of hopefulness. Taken as a 
whole, these essays give us a remarkable portrayal of 
American life during the past twenty years. It is re- 
freshing to find a man who sees so many of our weak- 
nesses—and yet believes in us The book certainly de- 
serves a wide circulation—J. C. Faw. 





EXPERIENCES IN MOUNTAIN MISSION WORK 
By R. P. SmitH, D. D., Superintendent 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication. pp. 121. 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50c. 


Never was any book more appropriately named. It 
is a record of marvelous experiences—a modern “Acts 
of the Apostles.” No special claim is made to high 
achievement, but these experiences speak for them- 
selves As Superintendent of Home Missions, no man 
will stand higher in the day of final accounts when 
rewards are distributed according to every man’s work, 
than R. P. Smith. The writer has known, and been 
associated with, the author in various relationships ex- 
actly fifty-seven years, and no man occupies higher 
place in his admiration and confidence by reason of 
his sterling character and matchless worth. 

This book reads like a romance, because it is a veri- 
table romance in real life. One who reads the first 
chapter will never stop till he reads the last—and at 
one sitting if uninterrupted. The style is fascinating 
by its striking simplicity, reminding one of the classic 
English of the King James Version of the Bible. 


It is one of the best Home Mission books ever writ- 
ten, being a demonstration of the investment of Home 
Mission funds yielding dividends which will challenge 
the business world to match. Some man of means 
ought to purchase a whole edition and broadcast it— 
giving a copy to every student in preparation for the 
ministry—as precious seed that will yield “a hundred 
fold” in the harvest of time and eternity. 


If any reader of this inadequate review should 
thereby be persuaded to procure a copy of this unique 
book, he will never cease to thank both the author and 
his reviewer, and the children of the home will ac- 
claim it as their best story book of adventures in real 
life—S. L. Morris. 
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PERSONAL POWER 
Wiu.iaM L. Sripcer, D. D. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran and Co. Price, $2.00 


Admirers of Dr. Stidger—and no doubt they are 
many—will certainly want to add this book to their 
libraries. In “Personal Power,” Dr. Stidger has sum- 
moned to his aid the cohorts of present-day psychology, 
and has succeeded in producing a readable and under- 
standable treatise on the art of overcoming our sense- 
less fears, and rousing our latent possibilities. 

The book is written in the author’s usual chatty, 
cursory style, and abounds in vivid illustrations. It 
can really serve a very useful purpose by making the 
average reader acquainted with some of the working 
principles of modern psychology, without burdening 
him with abstruse and uninteresting technical details. 
It is not a textbook for the psychologist nor a model 
for the student of homiletics, but a sort of handbook 
tor the man in the pew—particularly for the man who 
is obsessed by fears and burdened with doubts. And 
as every minister knows, this includes a sizeable group 
in every congregation. 

The writer of this review recommends the book, with 
some few reservations—and the reservations are im- 
material—J. C. Faw. 





THE GOOD EARTH 


By PEARL SYDENSTRICKER BUCK 
Price, $2.50 

This novel, the choice of The Book of the Month Club 
for March, is one of the most outstanding pieces of 
fiction, from a literary and cultural standpoint, that 
we have read for a long time. 

Mrs, Buck is the daughter of one of our own mis- 
Sionaries to China and is married to a missionary in 
China. She was born there and has lived there most 
of her life, although educated in America ‘This un- 
doubtedly explains her ability to “think yellow.” 

With this statement we may dismiss the question of 
missions and missionaries as related to The Good Earth, 
for those who might expect it to be in the class of 
apologetics for missions would be disappointed, unless 
they felt, when they had finished it, as did the writer 
of this review, that never before had they understood 
so well how terribly China needs Christ and how tre- 
mendous is the task of proclaiming Him there. 

Mrs. Buck’s story is a literary achievement. But we 
urge any reader of it to remember that what the author 
is doing is giving us a marvelous study of the Chinese 


peasant. Never, during the course of the story, are 
we given one detail that Wan Lung does not or at 
least cannot know. 

Never does the author's attitude slip from the Orien- 
tal to the Occidental. The story is told in language 
which, in its dealing with the ordinary matters of life 
and death is as forthright and elemental and Oriental 
as the Biblical narratives. 

Sometimes, in a work of fiction, this may be shocking 
and even offensive to the reader. There are times when 
the author goes into a more detailed description of 
reactions to emotional stimuli than seems absolutely 
necessary. There are a few words in whose repeated 
and even repetitious use, she seems to have been in- 
fluenced by some of the more recent stream-of-conscious- 
ness literature, but, in the main, we feel that Mrs. 
Buck’s dealings with these matters are not prurient, 
she merely reflects the attitude of the people whom she 
portrays. 

No one could read unmoved the stories of the famine 
and the flood and Wan Lung’s last days. It is a sad 
book, not a happy one, but it is one which it will be 
difficult to forget.—H. B. W. 





FEASTS AND FASTS OF ISRAEL 
By AARgon JUDAH KLIGERMAN 
Price $1.00 

With regard to this little volume, we quote the “In- 
troduction,” by Rev. W. L. Lingle, D. D. 

The author of this little book is a Jew. He is also a 
Christian. These two facts qualify him to interpret 
the Jewish religion to Christian people, and at the same 
time interpret the Christian religion to the Jewish 
people. That is precisely what he has done in this book. 
He has pointed out to the Jews how the Christ of the 
New Testament was foreshadowed by the sacrifices, 
feasts and fasts of the Old Testament. Even more fully 
he has shown to the Christians the present state of 
religion among the Jewish people. This is something 
which very few Christians know. Here we have de- 
scribed all the feasts and fasts which are observed by 
the orthodox Jews today. 

I can commend the book to Christians and Jews alike. 
It will enable them to understand each other better in 
the realm of religion. In the book one can feel that 
the heart of the author yearns over his own people. 
He can say with the Apostle Paul: “I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh.” He is pouring out 
his life in their behalf—wWalter L. Lingle, Davidson 
College, North Carolina. 





The May Cover Picture 


We have just received the following note: 


“Please do tell your readers the name and pedigree 
of the adorable two-year-old, (we guess), on your 
May cover, who is so attractively advertising your 
magazine. If he has a grandmother, (we have four- 
teen adorables of our own), we’re sure that she would 
like for all the world to know his name. We've picked 


up the magazine no end of times since it arrived to 
take another look and to wish that he were our very 
own.” 

The young man in question (eighteen months old 
in the picture) is Humphrey Armistead, the little son 
of Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Armistead, Franklin, Tenn. 
We know a lot more of you would like to have him. 

H. B. W. 
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The Presbyterian “eer Association 


of the 


HE Presbyterian Educational Association of the 
7 South is a development from conferences that 
were called to seek to bring more unity into the 
educational work of the entire Church. The eighteenth 
Annual Meeting will be held at Montreat, N. C., June 
30-July 5, 1931. This Association is the bond of 
union between all the educational institutions of the 
Church. It provides an opportunity for the exchange 
of ideas, the perfecting of plans, and the uniting of 
all the forces of the Church in the field of Chris- 
tian Education. The General Assembly’s Permanent 
Advisory Committee on Education, consisting of one 
member from each Synod, meets with the Association 
each year. This provides a connecting link between the 
institutions of the Church and the various Synods. 
In recent years much of the time of the meetings 
has been devoted to the discussion of ways and means 
of making more effective the Christian atmosphere, 
instruction, and training provided by all of the edu- 
cational institutions of the Church. Unless our Pres- 
byterian schools and colleges can minister more effec- 
tively to the spiritual nurture and training of the youth 
than independent and State institutions, they have no 
real reason for existence. This fact is clearly recog- 
nized by the Presbyterian leaders of education, and 
the results attained, justify a deeper interest and more 
sacrificial support of our Presbyterian institutions. 
Last year the Association took a forward step in 
the creation of an Executive Committee of fourteen 
members, of whom the President and Secretary of the 
Association are ex-officio members. Of the other mem- 
bers, three represent the senior colleges, three the 
junior colleges, three the secondary and mountain 
schools, and three the orphan homes. Each group has 
the duty of working with, advising with, and study- 


South 


ing the needs of, the several institutions that fall within 
that group, and all keep in close touch with the office 
of the Secretary of the Committee on Christian Edu- 
cation and assist him in every possible way. 

Each group is to prepare suitable programs for the 
annual meeting. One in each group is appointed for 
three years, one for two years and one for one year, 
and thereafter members appointed are to serve for three 
years. 

The Executive Committee was appointed as follows: 

From the Senior College Group: President C. J. 
Turck, Centre College, Danville, Ky., 3 years; Presi- 
den John McSween, Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. 
C., 2 years; President G. T. Gillespie, Belhaven Col- 
lege, Jackson. Miss., 1 year. 

From the Junior College Group: President R. F. 
Cooper, Synodical College, Holly Springs, Miss., 3 
years; President R. A. McLeod, Presbyterian Junior 
College for Men, Maxton, N. C., 2 years; Presiden: 
Grace K. Ramsay, Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C., 
1 year. 

From the Secondary and Mountain Schools Group: 
Col. W. M. Kemper, Danville Military Institute, Dan- 
ville. Va., 3 years; President Edgar H. Tufts, Lees- 
McRae, Banner Elk, N. C., 2 years; President Cary 
R. Blain, Highland Institution, Guerrant, Ky., 1 year. 

From the Orphan Home and School Group: Presi- 
dent L. Ross Lynn, Thornwell Orphanage, Clinton, 
S. C., 3 years; President Joseph B. Johnston, Pres- 
byterian Orphans’ Home, Barium Spvinas, N. C., 2 
years; President E. B. Robinson. Pres}yterian Home 
for Children, Talladega, Ala., 1 year. 

Ex-officio Members: Henry H. Sweets, President 
of Association; Daniel S. Gage, Secretary of Associa- 
tion. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—<April, 1930 
Budget Receipts—April, 1931 
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Cooperative Service 


HE Committee of Christian Education and Minis- 
i terial Relief has always recognized the fact that 

there is a singular unity in all the work of the 
Church, and has sought in every way to coordinate its 
methods and goals with the other agencies of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Synods, Presbyteries and Sessions. One 
of its chief functions is that of recruiting the workers 
needed for all the agencies and departments of the 
Church, helping to guide in their training. assistinz 
financially those who are without sufficient financial 
resources, and helping the workers to find suitable fields 
of service, and the organizations to discover suitable 
workers. 

In its work of Christian Education, or Schools and 
Colleges, it works with the Synods and our educa- 
tional institutions as a source of information and in- 
spiration, helping to bring unity and efficiency into 
the educational work of the Church. 

By its Student Loan Fund, it helps the churches to 
look after youth who should be trained in colleges for 
leadership in the home, the church, the school, the 
state, and the world, and gives large help to our Pres- 
byterian Colleges in providing scholarships for hun- 
dreds of their students. 

Through its student work, it aids our own schools 
and colleges in providing literature on vocational guid- 


ance, visits of secretaries, addresses, personal inter- 
views, “College Day” and conferences in the local 
churches, and prompting correspondence from the home 
church with absent students. 

The Committee also cooperates with Synods and 
local churches at the seats of the State and independent 
institutions of higher education in helping to keep the 
students during this formative period of their lives 
in some vital touch with the life and worship and 
service of the local church. 

This Committee also acts as the “residuary legatee’’ 
of the other departments of the Church, receiving back 
the workers—who have been called away from the 
sources of material gain and not permitted to turn aside 
from their spiritual vocation to any avocation of mak- 
ing money—after they have worn themselves out with 
self-denying service to Christ and their generation. 
The work of Ministerial Relief and the Endowment 
Fund of Ministerial Relief serve all the ministers and 
missionaries of the entire Church. The Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund is a cooperative movement in which all 
the churches and agencies and their servants, both at 
home and abroad, combine to meet an obligation recog- 
nized at all times by the Church but never fully dis- 
charged in the past. 





Financial 


URING the past year the Committee has used 
LD the greatest care to reduce the cost of adminis- 

tration and promotion. We will continue to do 
this, although there is real danger of lowering the 
efficiency of the work. 

For many years the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief has received from the 
budgets of the churches a smaller proportion of the 
amounts asked by the General Assembly than any 
other of the Assembly causes. This may be due partly 
to the fact that so many ministers are modestly re- 
ticent about pleading for Ministerial Relief for fear 
some may think they are pleading for themselves. This 
has been the case in all the Churches in America. 

We hope the entire Church will respond to the call 
of the General Assembly that thirteen and one-half 
(134%) per cent of all the offerings for the Assembly 
Causes be forwarded for the work of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief. 

During the year from April 1, 1930, to March 31, 
1931, the amount of $170,071.32 was received at the 
Louisville office from living donors—a decrease of 
$28,135.35 as compared with the previous year. There 
Was received from interest, refunds, legacies, and in- 
come from the Graham Building, $94,406.39—a de- 
crease of $11,239.38 as compared with last year. The 
total income for the general work of the Committee was 
$264,477.71—a total decrease of $39,374.73 as com- 
pared with last year. 


For twenty years this Executive Committee con- 
ducted its business entirely free of debt. Seven years 
ago the increase in living costs become so marked 
throughout the entire country, it seemed necessary to 
increase the amounts sent to candidates for the min- 
istry and mission service and also to the homes of 
our aged and infirm ministers and the needy widows 
and orphans of deceased ministers. The urgency of 
making larger provision for our educational institu- 
tions caused by the enlarging of the debts of schools 
and colleges, and the rapid growth of professional and 
technical departments of the State and independent 
institutions of higher education, with the presence of 
such a large number of Presbyterian students there, 
called for larger expenditures in challenging the Synods 
to meet these serious responsibilities. In 1924-25. for 
the first time, we were compelled to report a debt of 
‘$32,629.00; in 1928 it was further increzsed to 
$54,336.00; in 1929 it was reduced to $26,234.00; 
but in 1930 it had been increased again to $52,180.17. 
It will be seen that had it not been for the decrease 
of $39,374.73 in receipts as compared with last year, 
we would have had only a small indebtedness. 


THE LOUISVILLE Trust COMPANY 


In 1928, the Louisville Trust Company, of which 
Mr. John Stites was President, was made Assistant 
Treasurer of this Committee and Custodian of its 
Securities. It was one of the large banking institu- 
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tions of Kentucky, with a long and honorable career 
of service. All the interests of the Church were care- 
fully safeguarded, and in the trying times through 
which the banking interest of the country have come, 
the wisdom of the plans made for the security of the 
funds has been amply justified. 

After the selection of the Louisville Trust Company 
for this purpose, the majority of the stock was pur- 
chased by other interests and it was merged with the 
Louisville National Bank and the National Bank of 
Kentucky, and later brought into connection with 
Banco Kentucky, and the Caldwell interests in Nash- 
ville. 

Although disaster overtook the Louisville Trust 
Company, it was found that all of the securities of 
the Executive Committee were perfectly safe. These 
securities were held in a separate account and in a 
separate box, and not intermingled with the securities 
of the Company. They were checked as soon as pos- 
sible after the Company suspended business and were 
found to be on hand. 

At the closing of the Louisville Trust Company, 
November 17, 1930, the Committee had on deposit 
$9,379.59 and $1,433.75 had been collected but had 
not yet been placed to the credit of the account. This 
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June, 1931 


entire amount, $10,813.34, is temporarily tied up by 
the Receiver. 

Some of the leading business men of the city are 
endeavoring to establish an institution to take over 
the Louisville Trust Company. Gratifying progress 
is being made. and we believe the Church will ulti- 
mately suffer no loss. 


For twenty-six years this Committee has been en- 
trusted with large amounts of the Church’s money and 
has been permitted to make large investments of 
permanent funds. The list of securities has been ex- 
amined frequently by many of the leading financiers 
of the Southern States and approved as high-class, 
safe investments. 

Every known means of safeguarding the funds has 
been employed by the Committee during all its years 
of service, and every inquiry from every source has 
been and will be carefully and truthfully answered. 

We are sure the entire Church will rejoice with us 
in the blessing of God that has protected and guided 
us in these accomplishments. 

The First National Bank is now the Assistant Treas- 
urer, and its associated institution, the Kentucky Title 
Trust Company, is Custodian of Securities. 





The Graham Building 


HE Graham Building. in Jacksonville, Fla., is 

efficiently cared for by a Managing Committee 

composed of Mr. John D. Baker, Mr. James D. 
Baker, and Mr. L. J. Larzelere who give careful at- 
tention to the details of this large investment. 

During the year, Mr. David Laird, who had been a 
member of the Committee for several years and had 
given freely of his time and ability to its work, was 
called away from his earthly labors. We record our 
deep sense of appreciation and grief at this loss and 
extend to his widow our heart-felt sympathy. 

This modern office and bank building came into 
the possession of the Executive Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief in January, 
1921, through the liberality of Mr. C. E. Graham. 
The original cost of the building, including fees, 
revenue stamps and etc., was $703.000; air and light 
rights not owned by the Heard National Bank were 
purchased at a net cost of $1,924.37; and perpetual 


lease on two offices was secured at $9,500; making the 
total cost of the building, $714,424.37. Mr. Graham 
gave $200,000 of this amount and $514,424.37 was 
contributed by the Church. During the ten years and 
three months of ownership the Church has secured a 
net income of $679,477.04—-of this the sum of 
‘$539,125.41 has been sent to the homes of our aged 
and infirm ministers and missionaries and the needy 
widows and orphans of those who have died, and 
$140,351.63 has been put in the Graham Buildin 
Sinking Fund. This reduces the book value of the 
Building to $574,072.74. 

Besides securing valuable air and light rights at 
the south of the building and relieving the building 
of perpetual lease of two valuable offices, a new en- 
trance has been opened to the Bank space on the 
ground floor which enhances the beauty and the value 
of the building. 





The Interests of the Entire Church 


By REV. T. A. STAFFORD, D. D., Treasurer 


OTHING in the experience of the Board of Pen- 
N sions and Relief of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church leads us to believe that raising money 
for retired ministers hurts other benevolent causes. On 
the contrary, we think that doing justice to this great 
cause has a good effect on missionary interests. To 


support missions without properly caring for the men 

at the home base, who make missionary effort possible, 

is illogical and short-sighted. Our benevolent inter- 

ests must be viewed as a whole, and the cause of the re- 

tired minister is an important integral part thereof. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Conviction of Mrs. Huff 


A Story from the Correspondence of Ministerial Relief 


RS. HUFF (that was not her real name, of 
M course, but it will do as well as any other for 
this story) did not believe in Ministerial Relief. 

Mrs Huff was rich; and, there was no doubt about 
it, she was a good woman. And for causes in which 
she did believe, she worked hard. 

Her pastor was the Reverend Thomas McBride 
(neither was that his real name. but it is a good 
name for a minister of the caliber of Mrs. Huff’s 
pastor). 

Mr. McBride did believe in Ministerial Relief, and 
in his sermons he did not hesitate to say so. “For,” 
said he wisely, “if broken down preachers are left to 
starve, you cannot expéct your neighbor’s son to en- 
ter the ministry; and if sinners see him starve, you 
cannot expect them to join the Church.” 

Now Mrs. Huff was a lady of the most direct frank- 
ness, and at last she made it plain to her pastor just 
where she stood. She “had no sympathy,” she told 


him, with Ministerial Relief. For “Why do preachers 
spend all their lives getting nowhere? Why don’t 
they study, improve, and work up to a better job and 
save something ?” 

Mr. McBride was canny. He did not attempt an 
argument then. He was positive in his own mind, 
but only facts will convince the Mrs. Huffs. He went 
at once to his study to consult his Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and then returned with two questions: 

First, “How can 2,500 preachers work up to 100 
jobs that pay enough to lay something by?” 

And, second, “Do you want me to work up now and 
leave your little church to seek another pastor?” 

She sat there, taking it in, her forehead knitted with 
concentration. But she was a good sport—‘Well, I 
never thought of that before!” 

Mrs. Huff had always been active in the causes 
that appealed to her. Now Ministerial Relief is one 
of them. 





Depreciation of the Plant 
By BISHOP WILLIAM LAWRENCE 


¢¢] N THE old days of small things, farmers and 
business men used to save a fraction of their 
income to spend in the coming year on reshing- 
ling half the barn or buying a new stove. 

“In these days of big things, every business house 
and corporation sets aside a certain percentage of its 
income for what is called ‘the depreciation of the 
plant.’ In some great corporations this amounts to 
millions of dollars each year. All this is a common- 
place in business now, and farmers and householders 
are systematizing their incomes to meet the annual 
depreciation. 

“Up to this time, however, the most delicate and 
valuable instruments in the mills have been forgotten 
in this new method of accounting. The millhands, the 
clerks, the brakemen, all depreciate in their capacity 
and strength after a certain number of years. The 
depreciation is going on in many industries at a tre- 
mendous rate. 


“If the people are paid simply a living wage and 
saving is an impossibility, who is going to pay for the 
depreciation of the vital plant? 

“That is the big problem before society today. The 
State does it by supporting poorhouses and out-of-door 
charities. The Church does it by taking up contribu- 
tions for the aged clergy and their widows. As a mat- 
ter of fact, neither of these organizations does it in a 
systematic or satisfactory way. 

“What, therefore, the Church must do if she is to 
be effective is to put aside each year a certain per- 
centage of her income for the depreciation of the vital 
plant in her organization—the increasing age and 
weakness of her ministers and missionaries. She will 
thus enable them to do their work in active years with 
cheer and live out their old age in self-respect. She 
will have entered upon a pay-as-you-go policy and not 
lay a burden upon the coming generation for the work 
that has been done in this.” 





Results of Our. Christmas Prize Contest 


We have been greatly delighted with the results of 
our Christmas Prize Contest. The contest was based 
on the use made by the Young People’s Societies of 
our Christmas Service for 1930, “Sing, O Heavens.” 
The contest. was a difficult one, and the rules were 
purposely made very strict, the points being given on 
four distinct requirements. (See PRESBYTERIAN 
SurvEY for November, 1930, page 686.) 

The papers entered were of a remarkably high stand- 
ard. No one could read these papers, revealing as 
they do the enthusiasm, energy, ability and consecra- 
tion of our young people and their leaders, and not 


say, “We thank Thee, Lord, for our Young People!” 
The prizes have been awarded as follows: 

Class A. First prize $25, to Young People’s So- 
ciety of Greene Street Presbyterian Church, Augusta, 
Ga. 

Second prize $15, to Young People’s Society of 
Presbyterian Church, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Third prize $10, to Young People’s Society of First 
Presbyterian Church, Mission, Texas. 

Class Al. (Schools) $25, to Highland School, 
Guerrant, Ky. 

We hope to publish some of these papers at a later 
date. : 
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Tragedy 


in Plaid 


By KATHARINE SEE 


HADN’T an idea that I was getting into a tragedy, 
that Saturday afternoon I went to see Miss Sarah 
Kirk to borrow some Scotch songs. I never should 
have connected Miss Sarah with tragedy, any more 

Pay than with comedy or romance, or anything except just 










: prosy realism. Just as I had always associated her 
father, Rev. Andrew Kirk, with deep, theological ser- 
mons. I used to go to sleep under them when I was 
a little girl; later I began to be rebellious at them. 

Miss Sarah taught in the Sunday school and played 
the organ for church. She had always seemed an old 
maid, to me. Mrs. Kirk used to come to church, but 
she had been an invalid for years now; folks said that 
for the last few years she had been very childish. 
Miss Sarah was the housekeeper. She used to teach 
in the fourth grade until they ran-up the standards 
and she couldn’t renew her certificate. You would 
think she would have gone to normal school for a 
year, but I guess she couldn’t leave Mrs. Kirk. Our 
church never gave them very much salary, either; it 





was good enough when they 
came, I suppose, but it hadn’t 
been raised for ever so long. 
Miss Sarah began taking music 
pupils when she lost her posi- 
tion in the school; even those 
had been dropping off in the 
last few years, like the congre- 
gations at Mr. Kirk’s church. 


The president of the Music 
Club had asked me to have 
charge pf a program of Scotch 
music, and at once I thought 
of Miss Sarah. It wasn’t un- 
til I had rung the doorbell that 
it occurred to me that maybe it 
wasn’t the most tactful thing; 
to do, because nobody had ever 
asked her to belong to the Music 
Club. But she bustled me into 
the haircloth parlor so cordially, 
and seemed so pleased to be of 
help, that I was glad I had 
come. I could see that some- 
thing was troubling her, but I 
couldn’t ask what it was. 


She brought out a most in- 
teresting-looking volume of 
songs, bound in plaid. It 
seemed to have had a lot of 
usage. 

“Perhaps you’d like this one, 
Julia,” she said. The name 
of it was “Loch Lomond.” I 
read it through. 

“Are they all as sentimental 
as that?” I exclaimed. ‘How 
about this, ‘Bide a Wee’? 

‘The poor aul folk at hame, ye mind, 
Are frail an’ failin’ sair; 
An’ weel I ken they’d miss me, lad, 
Gin I came hame nae mair.’ ” 
“Why, that’s worse vet.” 

I looked at Miss Sarah. She had her head turned 
away, but I could see she was crying. Suddenly, I 
remembered a story I had heard a long time ago. He 
was going to China as a missionary and wanted her 
to go with him. But that was the year Mrs. Kirk 
was first taken sick; so Miss Sarah kept putting him 
off, until at last she decided to break off the engage- 
ment entirely. I believe he finally married somebody 
else. 

She soon got control of herself and said very quietly. 
“I haven’t sung that for years. I remember onc? 
Mother said to me. ‘Don’t dear; I don’t want to feel 
that I’ll ever be a burden to you.’” Then she added, 
“Sometimes now she like me to sing this to help her 
go to sleep. She remembers hearing it long ago: 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


‘I am far frae my hame, and I’m weary oftenwhile 

For the langed-for hame-bringin’, and my faither’s 
welcome smiles; 

And [ll ne’er be full content until mine eyes do see 

The gowden gates of heaven, and my ain countrie.’” 


“Oh, Miss Sarah!” I exclaimed, “are they all like 
that?” What I really meant was, “Is life like that?” 
but I couldn’t say it. 

“Why, Julia,” she said, very repentantly, “I didn’t 
mean to make you cry.” Just then Mr. Kirk walked 
into the room. 


“Daughter,” he said, “will you read this over and 
see if it’s right? I couldn’t be just sure—” 

He didn’t even seg..me. until] I spoke to him, and 
I was shocked to see hew feeble he was. Of course. 

I didn’t know what he ceyld have written that should 
ee him and Miss Sarah ‘look so dazed and tearful. 
They were people who almost never let their feelings 
show, or told anything about themselves. It must 
have been a terrible shock, to make Mr. Kirk confide 


in me;. if he’d been himself he never would have done _ 


it. 

‘““Miss—Miss— 
remember. 

“Julia,” I supplied. 

“Miss Julia, of course. Miss Julia, I am pre- 
paring to hand in my resignation as pastor of this 
church tomorrow.” 

If the elaborately ugly ceiling of the duck had 
fallen in, I couldn’t have been more stunned. I hadi 
said more than once that I should think Mr. Kirk 
would see it as his duty to resign before he completely 
ruined the church with his antique theology and his 
lack of method; but now he had done it, I felt terrible. 
I just sat there, and he rambled on, hardly conscious 
of me at. all, 

“l had thought it my duty to remain in the pasto- 
rate as long as my strength permitted”—oh, that 
Scotch Presbyterian conscience !—‘‘but now I am not 
sure that. I have been right. It has been brought to 
my attention recently’—I only hope no low-down 
coward sent him an anonymous letter, but you never 
can tell—“that the church is not doing so well as it 
should. A younger man could fill the place better 
than I.” After a minute he added, “I have held on 
too long, I see now; and it was because I thought I 
had a duty to my wife and daughter; they needed the 
support of my salary. God forgive me if I have done 
wrong in this.” 

Miss Sarah gave a sob, I had been crying, I think, 
but this stopped me. I'd never thought of that be- 
fore! Didn’t he have anything else? Didn’t the Church 
have some fund for old preachers? It seemed to me 
I'd heard something about one. 


Mr. Kirk went on, as if he were talking in a dream. 


” he began, and couldn’t seem to 
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“TI consulted with Sarah in the matter; we have made 
it a question of prayer and deep heart-searching, and 
we feel that this is the course to take.” 

Miss Sarah held out the paper. “I think you’ve 
put it in just the right way,” she said. He took it, 
but he didn’t answer. 

I was very rude, but I wanted to know. “Miss 
Sarah, what are you going to have to live on?” 

“Our Church has a fund,” she answered me. “It’s 
not very large, and it has to be divided among so 
many families. But we can manage, I think.” 

“How much is it?” I wanted to know. You'd think 
I’d never heard of manners in my life. 

“Well, it varies,” she answered slowly. “For those 
who’ve been in the ministry as long as Father, it’s 
sometimes over five hundred dollars.”’ 

“Five hundred!” I gasped. “For three of you?” 
And, do you know, that poor soul mistook what I 
meant ? 

“Oh, of course,” she said apologetically, “just for 
three of us we shouldn’t think of asking that much. 
Why, Julia, in some of those families there are little 
children! The average is about four hundred dollars. 
We’re very economical, and we can manage nicely on 
that, I’m sure,” she repeated. 

I stood up to go. Mr. Kirk seemed to notice that. 
“We are very glad to have had you with us,” he told 
me, with all his formal courtesy. ‘You must come 
again. It brightens us to have young people stop oc- 
casionally.” 

“Thank you,” I said very shakily. 
come.” 

“Your book,” Miss Sarah reminded me. 
gotten the plaid-covered book. 

“T’ll take the very best care of it,” I promised. 
“Thank you.” 

“Scotch song?” Mr. Kirk put out his hand for 
the book and fumbled through the pages. “My mother 
used to sing them. 
think.” 


“T’ll try to 


I’d for- 


I read a few lines: 
“<“T’m wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw when it’s thaw, Jean; 
I’m wearing awa’ 
To the land o’ the leal.’” 
The tears came into my eyes again, and he noticed 
them. 
“Not that part,” he said kindly. ‘The last stanza: 
“Then dry that tearful eye, Jean, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 
In the land o’ the leal.’” 
“Don’t be distressed for us, Miss Julia. We're 
trusting in a Lord who forsaketh not his saints.” 
It was getting dark when I stumbled down the 
porch steps, but not dark enough for street lights. I 
was glad of that. 


This is the sweetest of all. I 









































Tragedy 


in Plaid 


By KATHARINE SEE 


HADN’T an idea that I was getting into a tragedy, 
that Saturday afternoon I went to see Miss Sarah 
. Kirk to borrow some Scotch songs. I never should 
’ have connected Miss Sarah with tragedy, any more 
arial than with comedy or romance, or anything except just 
"~~ prosy realism. Just as I had always associated her 
father, Rev. Andrew Kirk, with deep, theological ser- 
mons. I used to go to sleep under them when I was 
a little girl; later I began to be rebellious at them. 
Miss Sarah taught in the Sunday school and played 
the organ for church. She had always seemed an old 
maid, to me. Mrs. Kirk used to come to church, but 
she had been an invalid for years now; folks said that 
for the last few years she had been very childish. 
Miss Sarah was the housekeeper. She used to teach 
in the fourth grade until they ran-up the standards 
and she couldn’t renew her certificate. You would 
think she would have gone to normal school for a 
year, but I guess she couldn’t leave Mrs. Kirk. Our 
church never gave them very much salary, either; it 
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was good enough when they 
came, I suppose, but it hadn’t 
been raised for ever so long. 
Miss Sarah began taking music 
pupils when she lost her posi- 
tion in the school; even those 
had been dropping off in the 
last few years, like the congre- 
gations at Mr. Kirk’s church. 


The president of the Music 
Club had asked me to have 
charge pf a program of Scotch 
music, and at once I thought 
of Miss Sarah. It wasn’t un- 
ge til I had rung the doorbell that 
it occurred to me that maybe it 
wasn’t the most tactful thing 
mm to do, because nobody had ever 

| asked her to belong to the Music 
Club. But she bustled me into 
the haircloth parlor so cordially, 
and seemed so pleased to be of 
help, that I was glad I had 
come. I could see that some- 
thing was troubling her, but I 
couldn’t ask what it was. 


She brought out a most in- 
teresting-looking volume of 
songs, bound in plaid. It 
seemed to have had a lot of 
usage. 

“Perhaps you’d like this one, 
Julia,” she said. The name 
of it was “Loch Lomond.” I 
read it through. 


“Are they all as sentimental 
as that?” I exclaimed. ‘How 
about this, ‘Bide a Wee’? 

‘The poor aul folk at hame, ye mind, 
Are frail an’ failin’ sair; 
An* weel I ken they’d miss me, lad, 
Gin I came hame nae mair.’” 
‘“‘Why, that’s worse vet.” 

I looked at Miss Sarah. She had her head turned 
away, but I could see she was crying. Suddenly, | 
remembered a story I had heard a long time ago. He 
was going to China as a missionary and wanted her 
to go with him. But that was the year Mrs. Kirk 
was first taken sick; so Miss Sarah kept putting him 
off, until at last she decided to break off the engage- 
ment entirely. I believe he finally married somebody 
else. 

She soon got control of herself and said very quietly. 
“I haven’t sung that for years. I remember onc: 
Mother said to me. ‘Don’t dear; I don’t want to feel 
that I’ll ever be a burden to you.’” Then she added, 
“Sometimes now she like me to sing this to help her 
go to sleep. She remembers hearing it long ago: 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


‘Tam far frae my hame, and I’m weary oftenwhile 

For the langed-for hame-bringin’, and my faither’s 
welcome smiles; 

And [ll ne’er be full content until mine eyes do see 

The gowden gates of heaven, and my ain countrie.’” 


“Oh, Miss Sarah!” I exclaimed, “are they all like 
that?” What.I really meant was, “Is life like that?” 
but I couldn’t say it. 

“Why, Julia,” she said, very repentantly, “I didn’t 
mean to make you cry.” Just then Mr. Kirk walked 
into the room. 

“Daughter,” he said, “will you read this over and 
see if it’s right? I couldn’t be just sure—” 

He didn’t even seg..mg until I spoke to him, and 
I was shocked to see hew*feeble he was. Of course. 
I didn’t know what he ceyld have written that should 
make him and Miss Sarah’ look so dazed and tearful. 
They were people who almost never let their feelings 
show, or told anything about themselves. It must 
have been a terrible shock, to make Mr. Kirk confide 


in me;. if he’d been himself he never would have done _ 


It. 


“Miss—Miss—” he. began, and couldn’t seem to 
remember. 

“Julia,” I supplied. 

“Miss Julia, of course. Miss Julia, I am_pre- 
paring to hand in my resignation as pastor of this 
church tomorrow.” 

If the elaborately ugly ceiling of the church had 
fallen in, I couldn’t have been more stunned. I had 
said more than once that I should think Mr. Kirk 
would see it as his duty to resign before he completely 
ruined the church with his antique theology and his 
lack of method; but now he had done it, I felt terrible. 
I just sat there, and he rambled on, hardly conscious 
of me at all. 

“I had thought it my duty to remain in the pasto- 
rate as long as my strength permitted’”—oh, that 
Scotch Presbyterian conscience!—‘but now I am not 
sure that I have been right. It has been brought to 
my attention recently’—I only hope no low-down 
coward sent him an anonymous letter, but you never 
can tell—“that the church is not doing so well as it 
should. A younger man could fill the place better 
than I.” After a minute he added, “I have held on 
too long, I see now; and it was because I thought I 
had a duty to my wife and daughter; they needed the 
support of my salary. God forgive me if I have done 
wrong in this.” 

Miss Sarah gave a soh, I had been crying, I think, 
but this stopped me. I’d never thought of that be- 


fore! Didn’t he have anything else? Didn’t the Church 
have some fund for old preachers? It seemed to me 
I'd heard something about one. 

Mr. Kirk went on, as if he were talking in a dream. 
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“T consulted with Sarah in the matter; we have made 
it a question of prayer and deep heart-searching, and 
we feel that this is the course to take.” 

Miss Sarah held out the paper. “I think you've 
put it in just the right way,” she said. He took it, 
but he didn’t answer. 

I was very rude, but I wanted to know. 
Sarah, what are you going to have to live on?” 

“Our Church has a fund,” she answered me. “It’s 
not very large, and it has to be divided among so 
many families. But we can manage, I think.” 

“How much is it?” I wanted to know. You'd think 
I’d never heard of manners in my life. 


“Miss 


“Well, it varies,” she answered slowly. “For those 
who’ve been in the ministry as long as Father, it’s 
sometimes over five hundred dollars.” 

“Five hundred!” I gasped. “For three of you?” 
And, do you know, that poor soul mistook what I 
meant? 

“Oh, of course,” she said apologetically, “just for 
three of us we shouldn’t think of asking that much. 
Why, Julia, in some of those families there are little 
children! The average is about four hundred dollars. 
We’re very economical, and we can manage nicely on 
that, I’m sure,” she repeated. 

I stood up to go. Mr. Kirk seemed to notice that. 
“We are very glad to have had you with us,” he told 
me, with all his formal courtesy. ‘You must come 
again. It brightens us to have young people stop oc- 
casionally.” 

“Thank you,” I said very shakily. 
come.” 

“Your book,” Miss Sarah reminded me. 
gotten the plaid-covered book. 

“T’ll take the very best care of it,’ I promised. 
“Thank you.” 

“Scotch song?” Mr. Kirk put out his hand for 
the book and fumbled through the pages. “My mother 
used to sing them. ‘This is the sweetest of all. I 
think.” 


“T’ll try to 


I’d for- 


“‘T’m wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw when it’s thaw, Jean; 
I’m wearing awa’ 
To the land o’ the leal.’” 
The tears came into my eyes again, and he noticed 
them. 
“Not that part,” he said kindly. “The last stanza: 
“<Then dry that tearful eye, Jean, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 
In the land o’ the leal.’” 
“Don’t be distressed for us, Miss Julia. We're 
trusting in a Lord who forsaketh not his saints.” 
It was getting dark when I stumbled down the 
porch steps, but not dark enough for street lights. I 
was glad of that. 


I read a few lines: ° 
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Montreat Is Calling! 


“Montreat is calling! Don’t you hear 
The echoes ringing sweet and clear 
Like silver bells at evening? 


She calls through mountains grand and tall, 
Through feathery mists that rise and fall 
In pearls of dewy freshness. 
She calls through babbling brooks that flow 
With ceaseless cadence, soft and low, 
’Neath mossy fern-fringed ledges. 
She calls through singing birds that soar 
High in the heavens, as they pour 
Out notes of joyous rapture. 
She calls through flowers rich and rare, 
Their perfume fills the mountain air 
With aromatic fragrance. 


She calls through friends, true and sincere, 

Whose handclasp warm and words of cheer 
Bespeak a hearty welcome. 

She calls throught textbook, spoken word, 

Through lesson learned and sermon heard, 
And fervent prayers ascending. 

She calls through leaders strong, ‘tis they 

Who plan the work and point the way 
To paths of noble service. 

She calls—and yet it is not she 

Alone who calls us thus—but He 
To whom we owe allegiance. 


Montreat is calling. Don’t you hear? 
And won’t you heed that call this year, 
By going to the Auxiliary Training 
School ?” 




















Beautiful 





is Beautiful Montreat in the peaks of the mighty 
mountains. 

Montreat is a gathering place for those seeking 
spiritual reinforcement. Here one hears the Bible ex- 
pounded; here the Saviour’s messages are taught; and 
on such a height, just so many feet above the sea, 
many hundreds of years ago, stood the temple at Jeru- 


Cis Bosuss as a bright-plumaged bird in its nest 


Montreat 


By MRS. D. H. EDINGTON 
Given at 32nd Annual Presbyterial at Bay Minette, Ala., April 17, 1929 


salem where our Saviour came and went, preached and 
taught, reproved and loved. 

Those first Christians of long ago must have 
gathered much invaluable information and inspiration 
up on that mountain crest. And just so today many 
Christians at Montreat receive that added inspira- 
tion that the altitude must influence. 

There is a lake, a glistening gem, as a drop of 
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dew fallen from heaven, that fills the valley between 
the mountains. 


Then row on row, tier on tier up the sides, are pic- 
turesque roadways and along these are cottages, small 
and large, where those who want to be near God go 
and rest for the summer. 

Around the lake and built of the rocks from the 
mountain-sides are buildings that will stand through- 
out the ages. There is the Anderson Auditorium, a 
large, beautiful stone building, built by the moun- 
taineers’ own hands. There is the very useful Foreign 
(Mission building, having a room set aside for each 
country and furnished with the native trappings. 


At the head of the lake with its porches overreachin + 
the water is the picturesque Lakeside Book Store. On 
the night of a reception there, lanterns were aglow 
everywhere, and from across the lake one viewed a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. 


Behind this are the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, and 
the Men’s Building, unique in design, used for ves- 
per services and prayer groups. ‘There is a memorial 
library from which books can be borrowed. There is 
a kindergarten for the little ones; a cafeteria, for the 
hungry ones; and a bridge across the lake, for the 
poetic ones. And last the very wonderful Assembly 
Inn.: This modern hotel, beautiful in every detail, 
resembles very much the noted Grove Park Inn, but 
is even more beautiful and unique. 


On the first floor of this building is the home of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society of the South. Dr. 
S. M. Tenney is Curator of this society and, let me 
say, he has performed a wonderful feat in the collec- 
tion of the rare books that are on the shelves. This 
Society will prove to be invaluable to the Church. 
The vaults are fireproof and here Church history can 
be preserved. Dr. Tenney urges the members of the 
Southern Assembly to search their libraries and send 
in, for perservation and valuable research use, any 
books bearing on Church history, any that might con- 
tain Church data. 


While walking about the pathways one is so tempted 
to pull the beautiful flowers. Even the roadsides are 
a veritable daisy field. The rhododendron, stately in 
its dignity, bears waxy clusters of beautiful flogers; 
the mountain laurel peeps from everywhere; and al- 
ways cool breezes fan the brow. 

All of these the eye beholds. But there is food for 
the soul as well. Early each morning during the 
Auxiliary Training School morning watch is observed 
in the Prayer Room and other designated quiet spots. 

‘hen at dusk another beautiful hour is held— 
Vesper service. This service takes place on the porch 
of the Winsborough Building, that attractive rustic 
Coltege nestled among the rhododendrons, and named 
im honor of our beloved Secretary Emeritus. At the 
Vesper services the return missionaries tell interesting 
bits of their experiences. Each evening you hear 
something different, and thus one’s soul is daily nour- 
ished and refreshed for the years to come. 
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But Montreat isn’t a place unbalanced in its menus. 
You have seen how the eye and the soul are sustained, 
and that would suffice were we not mortals, but being 
only frail, human beings, our bodies must needs be 
furnished with amusements, so there is a social side— 
luncheons, dinners and receptions. ‘These social affairs 
are sandwiched in after class hours and on Saturdays. 

Class hours, did I say? Yes, for neither is the mind 
of this mortal neglected. This class-work training 
is the core of it all. You learn much (if that is your 
desire). Every phase of the Church work is empha- 
sized. Montreat stands for that. Its great objective 
is to promote every Cause of the Assembly. Montreat 
belongs to the Church, and there the very best will be 
given—the ablest teachers and scholars present the 
work of the Church in interesting and inspiring ways. 

The School has accredited courses in Bible, Mis- 
sionary Education, and Auxiliary Methods. Upon the 
satisfactory completion of any unit offered by the 
Auxiliary Training School, a credit will be issued by 
the Department of Woman’s Work. A certificate will 
be awarded upon the satisfactory completion of 8 units. 
The diploma will be awarded to those who have sat- 
isfactorily completed 12 units. Only 2 units can 
be obtained in one School. In comparison to the num- 
ber who attend, few ever get a diploma, but I would 
advise any one who goes to the Auxiliary Training 
School to study for credit even though you do not in- 
tend to go back, as you will get much more out of a 
course if you put a little into it in the way of study. 

Classes are over at noon, but during some after- 
noons special group conferences are held for Secre- 
taries of Causes and other groups. Much valuable 
information is obtained at these. 
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After attending the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School one feels that regardless of what comes up in 
the way of trials and obstacles at home, she is ready 
to cope with them. If there is an Auxiliary president 
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or a Presbyterial officer who has not been to Montreat 
T advise you to bend every effort and go this summer— 
that you may get the vision that you are unable to 
get anywhere else. 





1931 Auxiliary Training Schools 


the length and breadth of the Southland will gather 

at Montreat for the Annual Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School. .The dates are July 8-16. From 
the opening session on Tuesday evening, July 8, when 
Dr. William Anderson, of Dallas, Texas, will give 
the inspirational address, to the culmination of the 
week’s activities in the awarding of credits, certificates, 
and diplomas, the ‘Training School will afford a busy 
but happy week of study, inspiration, and Christian 
fellowship for all who attend. 

During the summer, nine Synodical Auxiliary Train- 
ing Schools will be held, also. Each of these, as well 
as the Montreat School, offers a comprehensive in- 
spirational and educational program. Diplomas will 
be granted to those who satisfactorily complete twelve 
units, each comprising six fifty-minute periods of 
study, five of these required and seven elective. Credits 


Jie one more month until Auxiliary leaders from 


will be issued by the Department of Woman’s Work 
for the satisfactory completion of any unit offered by 
the Training School, and a certificate will be awarded 
upon the completion of eight units. Through the 
diploma course of study a higher type of work has 
been accomplished, and the credit classes have served 
as an incentive to more thorough work in the develop- 
ment of Auxiliary leadership. The curriculum of the 
Auxiliary Training School offers to leaders .an- op- 
portunity for special training in all phases of Auxiliary 
work—Bible Study, Mission Study, Auxiliary Methods. 
This year two. new electives are offered: the one on 
the Christian Home, the other on Women and King- 
dom Growth. 

The Department of Womari’s Work will be glad to 
send, upon request, a leaflet outlining in full the cur- 
‘riculum of the Montreat Auxiliary Training School. 
Full information regarding Synodical Training 
Schools can be secured from the Synodical leaders. 


MONTREAT AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL, JULY 8-16 
SYNODICAL AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Place 


ALABAMA, Montgomery 
College for Women 

ARKANSAS, Mount Nebo 
New Dardanelle 

GEORGIA, Decatur 


May 21-28 
Columbia Seminary 


KENTUCKY, Lexington June 18-25 
Sayre College 

LOUISIANA, Clinton June 18-25 
Silliman College 

MISSISSIPPI, Jackson June 19-26 
Belhaven College 

MISSOURI, Fulton July 21-28 
Westminster College 

OKLAHOMA, Davis July 21-31 
Price’s Falls 

TENNESSEE, Murfreesboro June 6-13 


Tennessee College 

TEXAS, Kerrville 
Westminster Encampment 

VIRGINIA, Harrisonburg 
Massanetta Springs 

WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg 


June 10-17 
Greenbrier College 


Date 
July 28-August 3rd 


August 19-26 


August 12-20 


July 29-August 5 


Leader 

Mrs. B. H. Cooper 

938 Lenwood Road, Birmingham, Alla. 
W. K. Spilman, registrar 

1609 Cumberland, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mrs. Audley Morton 

Athens, Ga. 
Mrs. Emmet F. Horine 

1509 Rosewood Ave., 
Mrs. C. L. Bodin 

Box 79 M. R. A., Lake Charles, La. 
Mrs. Myrtle G. Hicks 

Holly Springs, Miss. 
Mrs. Walter A. Craven 

223 Frances St., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh 

Goodland, Okla. 
Mrs. L. D. McAuley 

Oakland, Tenn. 
Mrs. W. A. Nichols 

2240 McFaddin, Beaumont, Texas 
Miss Carrie Lee Campbell 

2204 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. J. McD. Lacy 

Elkins, W. Va. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Who's Who at the Montreat Auxiliary | 
Training School 


program for the Montreat Auxiliary Training 

School, July 8-16, and the faculty this year 
consists of outstanding Christian leaders who know 
i to present him in the classroom and on the plat- 
orm. 

The Program Committee, composed of Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey, Secretary of the Department of 
Woman’s Work, Mrs. R. M. Pegram, Chairman of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, and Mrs. Geo. V. 
Patterson, Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, considers itself very fortunate in being able to 
secure the fine faculty personnel. 

_ Miss Caroline L. Palmer, the leader of the plat- 
form Bible hour, is a teacher in Biblical Seminary, 
New York, and is considered one of the greatest Bible 
teachers in the country. Read on another page of this 
Department what a former pupil has to say of her 
as a teacher. To sit at the feet of this unusual Bible 
instructor is, within itself, well worth the trip to the 
‘raining School. 

Dr. Ben R. Lacy, who will teach the course in 
uurch History, is President of Union Theological 
‘eminary, Richmond, Va. Dr. Lacy will preach the 
sermon on Sunday morning, July 12. It will be of 
untold benefit to have Dr. Lacy as our Auxiliary 

‘raining School pastor. 

Mrs. S. H. Askew, of Decatur, Ga., will teach 
Normal Bible. Mrs. Askew, who has taught this course 
at Montreat for several years, needs no introduction to 
Southern Presbyterian women. She is one of the most 


oer for CHRIST” is the theme of the 





sought-after Bible teachers of our Church. Her Bible 
Studies have been enjoyed by thousands of women. 
Miss Sammy Hogue, Bible teacher, is Director of 
Spiritual Life, Department of Woman’s Work, and 
author of “Studies in James,” the Auxiliary Bible 
Study for 1931-32. Mrs. B. L. Parkinson, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., who will teach the class in Normal Mis- 
sion Study, is an unusually gifted woman and emi- 
nently qualified to lead this important course. She 
was extremely well liked by those who studied under 
her at Montreat last year. Mrs. Clarence Scearce, 
President of Upper Missouri Presbyterial, and Mrs. 
Alexander Maitland, of Richmond, Va., will teach 
Mission Study classes. These consecrated young 
matrons are exceptionally well prepared to handle their 
subject. 

Mrs. Frank Gray, former President of the Nash- 





ville Presbyterial, will teach Normal Methods. Mrs. 


Gray has had years of experience in teaching and has 
practical knowledge of Auxiliary work. She received 
her Auxiliary Training School certificate at Montreat 
last year. Miss Laura Campbell, Auxiliary Training 
School diploma graduate, and President of Winches- 
ter, Virginia, Presbyterial, will give an accredited 
course in Methods. Mrs. C. S. Shawhan, who will 
teach the class in Parliamentary Law, is a nationally- 
known Parliamentarian and author. Mrs. W. S. A. 
Castles, beloved Bible teacher, will conduct the new 
course on the Christian Home. Another new course, 
Women and Kingdom Growth, will be taught by Mrs. 
W. T, Fowler, of Lexington, Ky. Mrs, Fowler is the 
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Historian of the Department of Woman’s Work. Lovers 
of history will find this course to be an unusually in- 
teresting one. 

Special speakers during the Auxiliary Training 
School include such outstanding leaders as the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas C. Darst, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
East Carolina, of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
Chairman of that denomination’s National Commis- 
sion on Evangelism, who will speak on Personal Evan- 
gelism; Mr. Edw. D. Grant, Educational Secretary of 
our own Foreign Mission Committee, who returned 
recently from a trip to our Missions in the Far East; 
Dr. Wm. Anderson, of Dallas, Texas, with whom our 
women were delighted last year as platform Bible 
teacher; Dr. John Little, of Louisville, Ky., outstand- 
ing Home Mission worker among Negroes; and Mrs. 
H. L. Cockerham, of Blackey, Ky., past President of 
the Kentucky Synodical and Home Missionary for 
thirty. years. Mrs. H. W. McCorkle, of Uniontown, 
Ala., a consecrated young Auxiliary leader, will give 
a muSical dramatization of “The Christian Home.” 

The leaders of -the Special Conferences, always a 
popular feature of the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School, include Mrs. E. F. Horine, President of the 
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Louisville Presbyterial and a consecrated student of 
worldwide peace movements, who will lead the dis 
cussions on World Peace; Mrs. W. H. Pope, promi- 
nent business woman in the Government employ in 
Washington, D. C., and President of the local Auxil- 
iary of the Central Presbyterian Church of that city, 
who will preside over the Business Woman’s Con- 
ferences; and Mrs. R. M. Pegram, of Louisville, Ky., 
Chairman of the Committee on Woman’s Work, who 
will preside over the special Conference for local Presi- 
dents. Other conferences are planned for Cause Sec- 
retaries. 

Vesper speakers will include some of the most at- 
tractive speakers from our Home and Foreign mission 


fields. 


Mrs. WINSBOROUGH TO BE AT MONTREAT 

The Program Committee is especially happy to an- 
nounce that Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, beloved Sec- 
retary Emeritus, will be among the special speakers 
at Montreat this summer. This announcement will be 
received with joy by the hundreds of women who plan 
to come to the Montreat Auxiliary Training School, 
July 8-16. 





Miss Caroline L. Palmer 


As a Teacher 
By A FORMER PUPIL 


EADING educators say that the true test of teach- 
ing is the effect on the lives of those taught. 
Judged-by this standard Miss Caroline L. Palmer 

ranks as a truly great teacher. Today hundreds of 
men and women are efficiently working with energy 
and enthusiasm to establish the Kingdom of God be- 
cause of instruction and inspiration received in her 
classes. 


There a dull moment in one of Miss 
Thorough mastery of her subject, 
variety of method, a delightful sense of humor, and 
the contagion of her own enthusiasm form a combina- 
tion which is irresistible. Even those pupils who have 
registered for that particular course with every inten- 
tion of sliding through with the least possible effort 
soon discover that they are devoting every available 
hour to study, not because of any external pressure 
brought to bear but on account of an inward urge. 


Adventure is a term which Miss Palmer loves and 
frequently uses. Any course taken with her becomes 
both an intellectual and a spiritual adventure. There 
is a thrill which comes to each pupil from new in- 
tellectual achievement—hitherto undiscovered gray 
matter is sure to be put to work—and in the heart of 
every pupil grows a desire to become like the Master 
Teacher whose presence is radiated through her life 
and teaching. 


is never 
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Miss Caroline Palmer, Leader of the Platform 
Bible Hour for Montreat Ausiliary Training 
School, July 8-16. 
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“Che THAay of Peace” 


“The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet 
into the way of peace,” Luke 1:78. 


‘*THE LORD OUR PEACE"’ 


Because “the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord . . . the 
Lord delivered them into the hand of Midian seven years.” So powerful was the 
enemy that “the children of Israel made them the dens which are in the mountains, 
and the caves, and strongholds . . . As grasshoppers for multitude” their foes 
“entered into the land to destroy it.” But the Lord was not unmindful of his own; 
for he sent Gideon to deliver them, saying unto him: “Go in this thy might, and 
thou shalt save Israel from the hand of the Midianites: Have not I sen‘ thee?” 
For an assuring sign to Gideon, God accepted his sacrifice. “Then the angel of the 
Lord departed out of his sight. And when Gideon perceived that he was an angel of 
the Lord, Gideon said, Alas, O Lord God! for because I have seen an angel of the 
Lord face to face. And the Lord said unto him, Peace be unto thee; fear not: thou 
shalt not die. Then Gideon built an altar there unto the Lord, and called it 
Jehovah-shalom,” which being interpreted is: “The Lord our peace,” or “The Lord 
send peace.” (Verses quoted from Judges 6.) 


‘‘PEACE WITH GOD"’ 


Nearly two thousand years ago the human race was in bondage to the enemy of 
the soul, “without Christ . . . having no hope, and without God in the world.” 
But the Lord was not unmindful of his own; for he sent his Son, whom every 
tongue shall one day confess as “the Prince of Peace,” to deliver them. And _ be- 
cause “the chastisement of our peace was upon him,” we accept with joy his assuring 
words spoken unto us of old: “But now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were 
far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace . . . And, 
having made peace through the blood of his cross . . . you that were some- 
times alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works . . . now hath 
he reconciled in the body of his flesh through death, to present you holy and 
unblameable and unreprovable in his sight . . . Thereforth being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Eph, 2:12; 
Isa 9:6; 53:5; Eph. 2:13, 14; Col. 1:20, 22; Rom. 5:1). 

‘‘AMBASSADORS OF PEACE"’ 


We have heard the reassuring words of “the Lord our peace” and by faith 
in the Christ of the Cross we have “peace with God.” He has guided “our feet into 
the way of peace,” and we are glad. But what of the millions who are even yet, 
after nearly two thousand years, denied his message of hope? Their feet are 
stumbling in darkness, and they do not know that “the dayspring from on high 
hath visited us.” If we are loyal ambassadors of Jesus, “the Prince of Peace’”— 
“ambassadors of peace’—shall we not represent him by bearing a faithful testimony 
before these to whom he has sent us? 

This month, as our thoughts are turned toward the need in our home mis- 
sion field for witnesses to “the God of peace,” we would remember that there shall 
be no peace of heart for our “near neighbors” out of Christ unless we and other 
fellow-Christians tell them of him. And we would remember also his reassuring 
words—words that promise his own approval of all who faithfully represent him 
to those who know him not: “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace!” (Judges 6:24; Rom. 
5:1; Luke 1:78; Isa. 9:6; 33:7; 52:7). 
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Breaking Down Prejudices 


By REV. L. B. GIBBS 
t); striking characteristic of the mountain man 


is the way in which he holds on. If his for- 

bears had not possessed this tenacity of purpose, 
they would never have settled and remained in places 
where they could eke out a meager living only by great 
effort. This quality has been passed down from father 
to son, and today we find him still holding on, and still 
winning his living under adverse conditions. It would 
be strange if we did not find him holding on, in the 
same way, to misunderstandings of those whom he has 
not known. Sometimes he has formed judgments 
against ideas and against people before he has really 
known them. New knowledge is bringing him to a 
new viewpoint, and our Mission Schools are having a 
very real part in bringing that knowledge and shaping 
that viewpoint. 

A few years ago there was established in Tiger, 
Rabun County, Georgia, a day school operated by the 
Synod for the children of the community. The Synod 
received the public school money for the district, and 
by supplementing this money and securing mission 
teachers who would work for a small salary, gave to 
the community a school with a longer term and more 
teachers. After this school was established, the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Synod was anxious that the chil- 
dren should be taught the Shorter Catechism. This 
idea had to be abandoned, however, because of oppo- 
sition which arose in the community. That was some 
eight years ago. As this article is being written, the 
children in the seventh grade in that same school are 
memorizing the Shorter Catechism, and are trying to 
finish it before the end of their school term. They 
came to their teacher with the request that they might 
learn it in school. In that same community, the 
pastors of the Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches are planning to hold a union evangelistic 
meeting this summer. Only last night the leader of 
the work in the local Baptist Church cut the B. Y. 
P. U. meeting short in order that the young people 
might attend a preaching service at the Presbyterian 
Church. al 

The plans which are moving along at Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee School show a wonderful spirit of coopera- 
tion and mutual helpfulness. The Methodist congre- 
gation in the community, and the Presbyterian con- 
gregation, made up largely of teachers and students, 
have entered into an agreement to build a house of 
worship, together. We are now raising our part of the 
cost of the building. The Baptist people have already 
started their new building; and a part of the cost of 
each building will be paid from a common fund. 
raised by Dr. Ritchie, one of the Superintendents of 
the School. There are in the School students of all 
three denominations, and they attend the services of 
each of the three churches. This summer they will 
cultivate together, on the School farm a “Lord’s Plot,” 
and, after they have gathered the crop, will divide 
the proceeds among the three churches. These stu- 
dents have not been accustomed to seeing such an 


object lesson in love and cooperation, and it is bound 
to have its influence on them. 

I remember when I was in the Seminary that one 
of our professors told us about a man who had asked 
him if he were a called preacher or an educated 
preacher. If I remember correctly, his answer was, 
“T hope I am both.” There has been, among some 
people, the idea that if a preacher were called he did 
not need to be well educated. It is interesting to sez 
what some of the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee students say 
about this idea. Listen to these statements from them: 

“Since I came to Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School I 
have realized how much an educated minister could 
do for one. I was only in grammar school when I 
came, and’I had never before realized what a differ- 
ence it would make in one’s life.” 

“Before I came to Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School I 
had such a very small knowledge of the Word of 
God and its teachings that I did not know how to 
appreciate a real good minister or his sermon. Since 
I have studied the given Bible passages for the last 
two years, I have come to understand and appreciate 
an educated minister more than ever before. I feel 
that an educated minister is more favored, because 
he is better able to put across in an effective way 
the spiritual truths and the way of salvation.” 

“In my community an educated pastor seems to keep 
the interest of the people and inspire them to live 
better spiritually.” 

“Before I came to Rabun Gap to school I always 
attended church, but the things I learned from our 
preachers’ sermons were small. They were Chris- 
tian, upright men, but they lacked something. What 
was it? An education. They had their sermons in 
mind, but could not explain God’s Word clearly. Now 
that I’ve had the opportunity of hearing educated 
preachers, a sermon teaches me things I’ve never 
thought much about. It also helps me to understand 
better how to study the Bible.” 

“Since coming to Rabun Gap last fall and hear- 

ing several educated ministers, I have felt clearly 
the world’s great need of educated ministers. I dis- 
approve of the old feeling that any one who has 
never done much more than read the Bible through 
can get up and unfold its great truth.” 
“God’s Word is greater than anything else. There- 
fore, we should search for the minister who has studied 
God’s Word and knows just how to put his message 
across, aS we Say.” 

“Before I went to Nacoochee Institute I knew little 
about ministers and their work, but after being in this 
school for four years I have learned that it means 4 
great deal more to me to hear someone who has studied 
the work and has trained himself for it. If we feel 
that the minister knows what he is talking about, we 
do not mind going a long way to hear him speak, for 
we know we will get something good from the mes- 
sage.” 

“And, too, prejudices against denominations have 
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been removed. I know students who believed at first 
that their denomination was the only one. Their minds 
have since been broadened, and they realize now that 
it is not denomination but faith that counts.” 

These young people appreciate an educated minis- 
try. We must see to it that they have it, not only 
while they are in our Mission Schools, but when they 
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go back to their homes. We must not, we dare not 
fail to give to them the kind of a minister who can 
live with them where they are, and, by the grace and 
power of God, lift them and their people up to where 
they ought to be. 


Tiger, Ga. 





Planning June Circle and Auxiliary Programs 
By MRS. SMILEY WILLIAMS 


S THE summer months begin and a hundred 

and one attractions come to lure our women 

away from Auxiliary and Circle meetings, those 
of us who are leaders must be ever on the alert to 
present interesting and attractive programs. The topics 
for this month are of real interest to the average woman, 
“Home Mission Schools” for the Auxiliary meeting, 
and “A People of Promise—the Jews” for the Circle 
meeting,—for what woman is not interested in our 
Mission Schools, if she is interested in any kind of 
Mission work? And what woman does not know per- 
sonally many Jewish families? 


At least a week before the Auxiliary meeting, a pos- 
ter should be placed in the church entry announcing 
the meeting, giving the topic, leader, etc. An attrac- 
tive design of a mountain scene can be made of cut 
paper, using purple and blue construction paper for 
the distant mountains, with the picture of a mountain 
school at the foot. 


CIRCLE MEETING: Topic: “A _ People of 
Promise—The Jews.” 


With this interesting topic, and the available ma- 
terial for developing it, the June Circle meeting should 
be a successful one. With the Year Book Literature 
comes a splendid article in leaflet form, “A People 
of Promise,” by Rev. John Stuart Conning, and a sheet 


‘of suggestions for presenting this to the Circle. In 


addition to this, a number of interesting articles on 
this topic may be found in the January, 1931, issue 
of THE Survey. Study this material carefully and 
prayerfully before giving it out to the members for 
presentation. It is not necessary to use all the material, 
select that which can be presented the best, and will 
prove the most interesting to your particular circle,— 
but DO give out the parts in time for the women to 
make preparation; it is inexcusable for a Circle leader 
to bring a leaflet to the meeting and ask a member to 
present it without preparation! 

_ Invitations for this meeting can be made on cards 
‘x5 inches; at the top of the cards, letter in Hebrew 
some appropriate Bible verse (ask your pastor to help), 
and underneath letter the invitation as follows: 

Come to the 
June Circle Meeting 
on 


(Date) 


(Place) (Time) 
Topic 
“A People of Promise— 
The Jews” 


AUXILIARY MEETING: Topic: “Our Home 
Mission Schools.” 

In the Year Book literature comes an interesting 
leaflet, “Fruits of Our Mission Schools,” by Rev. 
Cary R. Blain. Other articles appear in this issue of 
THE SuRvEY in the Home Mission section. A sheet 
of suggestions also accompanies the Year Book litera- 
ture. Probably an interesting way to develop the 
leaflet would be in the form of a dialogue between two 
young women, both supposedly graduates of Assem- 
bly’s Training School, one being a Mission worker 
and the other a visitor from a distant city. The visi- 
tor, asking questions regarding the work, and the Mis- 
sion worker, answering, will bring out all the infor- 
mation as given in the leaflet. Ask some member of 
the Auxiliary who is talented along this line to pre- 
pare this little playlet, using the leaflet “Fruits of our 
Mission Schools,” along with material in THE Survey. 
Select women for the parts who can represent these 
characters well, and then rehearse until the whole pro- 
gram can be presented without a break. 

For invitations, use cards 3x5 inches. On one side 
draw and touch up with water colors a mountain 
scene, with a, little log cabin at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Underneath this, letter the words “Home Mis- 
sion Schools.” On the other side letter the invita- 
tion as follows: 


JUNE 
AUXILIARY MEETING 
(Date) (Place) 
(Time) 


If you wish to use program folders, the same de- 
sign of a mountain scene can be used on the front 
page with the order of the program on the inside. 

An attractive meeting place is also an essential of 
a well-planned program. The topic this month is 
very suggestive for attractive decorations. Borrow old- 
fashioned bedspreads and drape on the walls, set old- 
time oi] lamps in the windows, use rag rugs on the 
floors,—use anything that will lend the atmosphere of 
mountain customs. 
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THRIFT AND HAPPINESS EXCHANGE: Many are 
using all sorts of things to give happiness, comfort 
and help to our missionaries and other workers, both 
at home and abroad When we are thrifty and make 
things count, we are happy, hence the name chosen for 
The Exchange. But only things that take very little 
money from the Auxiliary budget (postage or express), 
can be allowed in this Exchange. For a starter, here 
are plans some Lantern friends are working success- 
fully: 

“We save Octagon soap coupons for our Synodical 
Orphanage, and they are used to secure table silver.” 

“We send used picture postcards to Dr. R. M. Wilson, 
Soonchun, Korea.” 


* * * * * * 


We can have no earchange (of ideas) unless the 
Lantern friends do their part. 
Let us hear from you!!! 


* * * * * * 


MAKE THE PROGRAM INTERESTING. Another 
way to keep from having leaflets read is to have an 
old-fashioned school, where the class goes up to the 
teacher to recite and she goes down the line asking 
questions from the leaflets which her pupils have 
studied. A tactful teacher can so word her questions 
and help her pupils as to make the class a most bril- 


. liant one. Try this plan at your June meeting, either 
>t Circle or Auxiliary. 

oe 

% WHY DID YOU COME? 

Bach month, under the above caption, will be given 
reasons why various ones have attended certain Auxil- 
iary inspirational meetings. Try them each and all, 
for the attendance upon the inspirational meeting is 
truly the pulse of an Auxiliary. 


Then, too, please remember to tell the Lantern of 
ideas and plans that have proved successful in your 
very own Auxiliary. 

“I saw an announcement in the evening paper yes- 
terday.” 

“The picture of the missionary who was to speak 
caught my eye. She was an old schoolmate of mine.” 

“My daughter is taking part in a little dramatization 
and I had to come to fix her costume.” 

“Our Sunday-school teacher invited our organized 
class of girls to come, and reserved pews so we could 
sit together, telling us beforehand not to make any 
other engagement for 3:30 o’clock.” 

“I was asked to respond with a sentence prayer.” 
(A dozen or more were asked.) 


“A friend called me over the phone and invited me 
to come. She asked me to phone three other women. 
Two of them are here, too.” 
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270-277 Field Building, ot. louis, Mo, 


“Twenty girls and boys from church were invited to 
sing in the chorus choir.” 

“I was shopping with Mrs. Blank last week, and she 
invited me to reserve this afternoon to go with her to 
this meeting.” 

“Saw the poster hanging in church vestibule announc- 
ing the meeting.” 

These are some good reasons for a well-attended Aux- 
iliary Inspirational meeting. 

oa * 1” oe * 2 


TWO PICTURES SKETCHED FROM MONTREAT 
CONFERENCE 
The sun is shining, 
The clouds are a bright blue, 
Mountain tops are glistening, 
The vision is quite clear. 
Groups of women add life to the picture 
(Yet they are motionless), 
Their faces express joyful anticipation, 
Intense eagerness, as if 
They have just had a “glimpse of the glory,” 
And expect it again. 
The Master Artist has flung a fiilmy grey veil over the 
mountains; 
Far down the valley an engine stands ready, 
Waiting and willing to join forces with another that 
will soon come 
Down the mountain side. 
Together they are to climb to the top, 
Leader and follower reaching the heights, 
In spite of the mist 
And the vision grown dim. 
* * * « * + 


JUNE DAYS CALL FOR RECREATION, so why not 
have a Circle party? One Circle did and here is how 
they did it. The feature of the meeting was a pro- 
gressive game, circle dice, with apologies to heart dice. 
Over the letters on large heart dice, secured at Kress’, 
were pasted two strips of paper with the letters C-I-R 
on the one and C-L-E on the other. Six dice are re- 
quired for each table. The game is played as in heart 
dice, players trying to throw the dice so that the let- 
ters on top will spell “Circle.” C-I counts 5; C-I-R, 10; 
C-I-R-C, 15; C-I-R-C-L, 20; and C-I-R-C-L-E, 25. If three 
R’s are thrown, the score of that person is cancelled 
and she must start all over again. Game is 50. 

This is an easy, progressive game that any one can 
play. Score cards for this party were made of card- 
board cut into circles, with hole in the middle. Ribbon 
was attached to each. Refreshments consisted of sand- 
wiches and life-saver mints, to carry out the Circle 
idea. 

~ + € a + 


HERE IS A SUGGESTION FOR A LITERATURE 
TABLE, so no excuses for not having an attractive 
display. This idea was used by one Secretary of Lit- 
erature last year. She is filling a real place of service 
in her Auxiliary. Are you? No one can estimate the 
value of the printed page, and done up in this at- 
tractive style, the leaflets are sure to be read. 
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Department of 
Woman's Work 


: “June: Literature prograni—we presented the ‘Voice 


from a Waste Basket’ by Miss Van Devanter. (Pub- 
lished by the Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn.) We changed it some by substituting 
‘leaflet,’ ‘Survey,’ and names of Church papers for ‘mis- 
sionary reading course,’ etc. The auditorium was deco- 
rated with yellow flowers and leaflets were distributed 
with small crepe paper parasols holding them by means 
of ribbon. A sign in a prominent place said: ‘Don’t 
be a goose—stop by literature table.’ A yellow goose 
with a long, wobbly neck and a blue bonnet waggled 
‘silly-ly.’ ” 
‘ * * on * * + 

MONTREAT SPEAKS. Of what? Of the joy and in- 
spiration that will come to those who attend the Aux- 
iliary Training School there, July 8-16. Will YOU be 
among the number? The Editor of the Auxiliary Lan- 
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tern plans to be there, and hopes to meet many of you 
who read this. 
* * * * * @ 

CURRENT EVENTS. Some one should be appointed 
one month in advance te gather items for the next 
Circle meeting. These current events may be selected 
from THE PRESBYTERIAN Strvey, Church papers, or even 
from the daily papers, and no more than five minutes 
consumed in giving them. 

* * * * * * 

LEADER AND FOLLOWER. In the poem, “Two Pic- 
tures Sketched from Montreat Conferences,” this page, 
there’s a message, a real message for those of us who 
are leaders and those of us who are followers. Read 
the poem again, won't you? Yes, together there's 
strength to climb to the top. At Montreat there's in- 
spiration for both leader and follower. 





questionings; the duties which are theirs. 





The Auxiliary Book-of-the-Month 


“THE FINE ART OF MOTHERHOOD.” By E. B. R. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, Publishers. $1.50. 1930. 


“A wise and unusually practical book, in which the great, far-reaching duties and 
responsibilities of wife and mother are passed in review, together with some rare and 
lofty guidance for the better performance of these important obligations. 

“Mrs. Robertson’s chapters deal with such matters as: types of wives; types of 
mothers; keeping hold of the children; letting them go; mother’s helpers; children’s 


“The book offers aid and counsel such as all mothers desiring the welfare of their 
children will want—and what mothers do not?” 
Order from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 








Conferences For Negro Women - 1931 


Place Date Leader 


ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa 
Stillman Institute 

APPALACHIA, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


May 20-26 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock June 20-27 
Philander Smith College 

GEORGIA, Atlanta June 5-12 
Spelman Institute 

KENTUCKY, Lincoln Ridge June 6-12 
Lincoln Institute 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans June 2-9 
New Orleans University 

MISSISSIPPI, Jackson June 10-17 


_ Jackson College 
NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem June 4-11 
Teachers’ College 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia June 2-9 
Benedict College 

TEXAS, Prairie View May 23-29 
Prairie View State School 

VIRGINIA, Petersburg June 13-19 


Virginia State College 


May 30-June 6 


Mrs. I. N. Hobson, 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mrs. Jno. L. Callaway, 

R. F. D. No. 7, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. W. Parse, 

Batesville, Ark. 
Mrs. F. W. Schanck, 

1431 Lanier Place, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. J. D. Hawes, 

1009 Everett Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. W. K. Seago, 

1917 Gen. Pershing St., New Orleans, 

La. 

Mrs. W. W. Epperson, 

Jackson, Miss. 
Mrs. E. F. Reid, 

Lenoir, N. C. 
Mrs. Parker E. Connor, 

Edisto Island, S: C. 
Mrs. Geo. A. Sprague, 

319 E. 12th Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs. C. R. Vaughan, 

319 Mountain Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Religious Education and Publication 
R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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The cians Rcilvaiiie Tralee School 
July 17-31, 1931 


Under the Direction of REV. J. L. FAIRLY, D. D., Coordinate Secretary of Religious Education 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

For Superintendents: 

Course in “How to Run a Church School” which 
will be practical and helpful. 

Young People’s Workers: 

Four specialization units. 

Demonstration classes in teaching. 

For Children’s Workers: 

Laboratory School for Teachers of Beginner, Pri- 
mary and Junior age groups. 

Workers in General: 

Three general units. 

Workers Who Have Problems: 

Several members of the staff of the Committee of 
Religious Education will be present and will 
be available for conferences on any matters of 
interest to the students. 

For Teachers Who Desire Accreditation: 

Miss Shields will give special instruction to a 
group of teachers who wish to become accredited 
teachers in Leadership Schools in the Chil- 
dren’s Division. Miss MclIlwain will advise 
with those who desire accreditation on the gen- 
eral units. 

For All: 

Bible Study with Dr. A. W. Blackwood. 
Five evening addresses. 

Three lovely vesper services. 

Splendid music. 

Pleasant recreation. 


For 


For 


For 






THE COURSES 

Beginner Pupil with Supervised Practice Work 
(Two Weeks), Miss Atha Bowman. 

Primary Pupil with Supervised Practice Work 
(Two Weeks), Mrs. F. F. Ballard. 

Junior Pupil with Supervised Practice Work (Two 
Weeks), Miss Nan Weeks and Miss Annie Laurie 
Newton. 

Bible Course (Two Weeks), Dr. A. W. Blackwood. 

Adolescent Materials and Methods (First Week), 
Miss Anna Branch Binford. 


Adolescent Worship (First Week), Miss Orene 
(McIlwain. 

The Pupil (First Week), Dr. P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 

A Survey of Our Church’s Materials of Religious 
Education (First Week), Dr. E. B. Paisley. 

Adolescent Organization (Second Week), Miss Lil- 
lian Curtis. 

Adolescent Psychology (Second Week), Dr. P. H. 
Gwynn, Jr. 

How to Run a Church School (Second Week), Dr. 
E. B. Paisley. 


FACULTY AND LEADERS 
Rev. John L. Fairly, D. D., 

Dean. 

Rev. Andrew W. Blackwood, D. D., 

Professor of English Bible, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. E. B. Paisley, D. D., 

Professor of Religious Education, 

Training School, Richmond, Va. 
Rev. P. H. Gwynn, Jr., Ph. D., 

Professor Education, Davidson College, David- 

son, N. C. 
Mrs. F. F. Ballard, 

Director Children’s Division, Birmingham Coun- 

cil of Religious Education, Birmingham, Ala. 
Miss Nan Weeks, 

Junior Lesson Writer, American Baptist Publica- 

tion Society, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Annie Laurie Newton, 

Editor, Junior Life and Story Hour, Committee 

of Religious Education, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Orene MclIlwain, 

Associate Director, Section of Leadership Train- 
ing, Committee of Religious Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Miss Atha Bowman, 

Associate Director, Children’s Division, Com- 

mittee of Religious Education, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Anna Branch Binford, 

Editor, Young People’s Publication, Committee of 

Religious Education, Richmond, Va. 


Assembly’s 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


Miss Lillian Curtis, a 
Editor, Program Builder, Committee of Religious 
Education, Richmond, Va. 


PREACHERS 
Rev. E. F. Abbott, D. D., 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Fulton, Mo. 
Rey. W. C, Alexander, D. D., 
Pastor, Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, Texas. 


SPEAKERS 
Rev. W. T. Thompson, D. D., 
Professer of Religious Education, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
v. Melton Clark, D. D., 
Professor of Religious Education and English 
Bible, Columbia Theological Seminary, Deca- 
tur, Ga. 


R 
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Rev. E. B. Paisley, D. D., =" 
Professor of Religious Education, 


Assembly’s 
Training School, Richmond, Va. 
Rev. H. H. Thompson, D. D., ; 

Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Bristol, Tenh. 
Rev. J. J. Murray, D. D., 

Pastor, Presbyterian Church, Lexington, Va. 


act 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

The school begins Friday evening, July 17, at 8:00 
o’clock; the first class will be Saturday morning at 
9:15. 

Railroads will sell tickets on July 14 and 16 at 
one fare plus $1.00. The usual summer rates will be 
offered on all other dates. 

Hotel rates are from $14 per week and up. Special 
rates are offered by good boarding houses, ranging 
from $11.00 to $18.00 per week. For reservations write 
directly to hotel or boarding house. 





Vacation Church School Work 
In Ann Street Presbyterian Church, Mobile, Ala. 


AILY Vacation Bible School time will soon be 

here again. Among the first to begin their 

plans for the 1931 school, we hear from the 
Ann Street Presbyterian Church, Mobile, one of the 
growing Negro congregations in Alabama. Rev. J. R. 
Mallard, pastor of the church, during the first year 
of his ministry undertook, in June, 1929, the work 
of a Daily Vacation Bible School, and an enrollment 
of seventy-five with an average attendance of about 
fifty rewarded his efforts. 

The Commissioners of the City of Mobile and the 
head of the Recreational Department of the city, 
granted Rev. Mallard, both in 1929 and in 1930, the 
use of the Negro Community Center for the work of 
the Bible School, and children of every denomination 
were welcomed among the scholars. He recruited a 
corps of workers in 1929, which was augmented in 
1930, uniformly most efficient in their various depart- 
ments, and it was little wonder that the second year 
showed an enrollment of one hundred and sixty-five 
and an average attendance of well over a hundred dur- 
‘ng the period June 16th to July 11th. 

-- Commencement, held in the auditorium of the Ann 
Street Church, testified to the efficiency of the eight 
‘eachers, Ernestine Blunt, Luvonia Blunt, Mary E. 
Fulton, E. R. Goode, Annie B. Johnson, B. S. Lucius, 
Eugenia McCoy and Ethel Richardson, the music 


director. The Catechism, Bible passages, and hymns 
were taught and recited from memory, and on exhibition 
were many specimens of the children’s work in draw- 
ing, handwork, and the making of flowers, of quilts, 
and of posters. Two groups recited the Catechism, 
and among the smaller children, Kermit McAlister 
gave the names of the Twelve Apostles, Johnny Bed- 
ford recited the Beatitudes and Harry Abrams the Ten 
Commandments. ‘Twenty-five Bibles were presented 
to those who made outstanding attendance records and 
high marks in their studies. 

I feel that a word of commendation should be said 
for the hard, consistent work that Rev. Mr. Mallard 
has done since undertaking the charge at Ann Street 
Presbyterian Church. He is a consecrated Christian, 
a student, and has shown real executive ability in his 
church work, as in the work of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. He enjoys the confidence and respect, 
as a natural consequence, of not only those who are 
members of his congregation, but of many others of 
his own race and of a number of white friends who 
know of his work. 

Plans for the Daily Vacation Bible School of the 
Ann Street Presbyterian Church for 193t are being, 
made for a minimum enrollment of three hundred. 


WALLACE PARHAM. 
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Budget Receipts for April, 1930 ... 
Budget Receipts for April, 1931 ... 


Decrease for April, 1931 ...... 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. P. D. MILLER, Editor 


101 Marietta Street, 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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lesienienanans Busing Large lieihends 


By MINNIE D. THOMAS 


students in our Mission Schools. 

When we speak of Mission Schools, we usually 
think of the mountains, for it is there that the largest 
number are located. But we must not forget that the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions is responsible 
for other classes, who are dependent, and schools are 
conducted not only for the boys and girls of the moun- 
tains, but for the Mexicans, the Indians and the 
Negroes. 

At Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls, Du- 
rant, Okla.; Goodland Indian Orphanage, Goodland, 
Okla.; Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute, Kingsville, 
Tex.; Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls, Taft, 
Tex.; Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., as well as 
in many schools in the mountains, happy young people 
are eagerly awaiting graduation day. To all of them 
we extend our heartiest congratulations and best wishes. 


| = section of THE SuRvEy is dedicated to the 


Our prayer is that they will ever be conscious of God’s 
guidance, and that their lives may be spent in service 
for him. 

Have you ever visualized a part of your Home Mis- 
sion offering at work in the life of a boy or girl in a 
Mission School? We are all interested in seeing defi- 
nite results of our investments, and in the pages that 
follow it is our purpose to present to you some of the 
fruits of our Mission Schools. We are sorry that be- 
cause of lack of space we cannot describe the work of 
all, but we have tried to select a representative group. 

As we read the stories of these splendid boys and 
girls all over our Southland, to whom a Mission School 
has brought a new vision and opened larger oppor- 
tunities, let us rejoice in the blessing of God upon our 
work, as evidenced by the hundreds of lives that have 
been touched and brought to the Saviour. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





watched it come? Has your soul ever thrilled over 

the beauty of the new life springing up on every 
hand, and even as you watched it, have you not been 
filled with a new sense of the power of the God who 
makes this possible? But in the mountains springtime 
turns our eyes also to an even more glorious sight—the 
young men and maidens standing upon the graduation 
platform—young lives filled with the new life in Christ 
Jesus. And is there a richer beauty than that of a 
young life that belongs to Christ? Look with me to- 
day and see just a few of these boys and girls as I see 
them. 

One is a young man who, five years ago at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, entered Stuart Robinson School. 
He had beenj out of school for a number of years just 
because there was none for him to attend. Then he 
heard of Stuart Robinson. With a thoroughness char- 
acteristic of his nature, he entered the eighth grade 
that he might be truly ready for high school work 
when he came to undertake it. Only a strong, quiet 
boy such as our hills produce, he slipped into our midst 
so unobstrusively that we scarcely knew he was here 


a warded Bon in the mountains! Have you ever 





Springtime in the Mountains 


By MISS FRANCES ROLSTON 


until the athletic field claimed him and he began to 
shine in the basketball games. At the beginning of his 
sophomore year his age took him off the team, but not 
being one to quit when he could not longer be in the 
limelight, he stood by and made himself so useful in 
coaching the younger boys and doing other things, that 
the faculty felt justified in allowing him to be made 
assistant coach. Here, as in other positions of respon- 
sibility, he worked faithfully, and thus earned the 
money needed to put him through high school. 

The boy came among us to seek the best, and because 
this is one of Christ’s schools, he soon saw that the best 
is Christ, and in the spring of 1928 gave his life to 
him, uniting with the Presbyterian Church, at Blackey, 
a year later. This life, thus linked with the Great Vine 
continued to grow, even as he grew, in wisdom, in 
strength and in favor with God and man. Today he 
is teaching a class in one of our extension Sunday 
schools, thus helping to lead others to the Master whom 
he serves. Of him a teacher said, “I would rather have 
him pray before I speak than almost anyone I know, 
he lifts me so close to God.” A fellow-student, who 
has recently come to Christ, said, “I wonder where he 
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gets the strength to live as he does. At least I used 
to wonder, but now I know.” We send him out this 
year, confident that Christ will find for him the place 
cf service he seeks, and that this branch will ever bear 
rich fruit for him. 

Then there is a little girl with a bright smile and 
dark, wavy locks. . Four years ago she entered the 
class, then drifted away from us for a time, but her 
senior year called her back to be one of our 1931 grad- 
uates. She does not live in our dormitory, but God has 
a place for her outside. About a mile and a half from 
her home is a little mission Sunday school, conducted 
by some of the Stuart Robinson teachers. During the 
past winter not once, unless she was away from home, 
has she been absent from her accustomed place in this 
Sunday school. A leader among the young people of 
her community, she is using her influence to bring them 
to God’s house on his day. To quote her words, “Why, 
there are just lots of boys and girls around there that 
never go to Sunday school, and I am going to keep on 
getting more of them to go”—and she does. True, not 
all of them come every Sunday, and yet each time they 
do come, one more opportunity is given us to feed them 
the Bread of Life, and we have God’s promise that his 
word shall not return unto him void. As we look upon 
her who leads these young people to God’s house, we 
rejoice that she is doing her bit in the Master’s vine- 
yard. May he keep her life and lead it on into wider 
fields of usefulness. 

Space permits mention of only two of the many 
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Graduating Class, 1931, Stuart Robinson. 


stories which might be told of other members of this 
class; of still other young people in the lower classes, 
or of those now numbered among our alumni, in whom 
the new life in Christ Jesus has budded and is bloom- 
ing because God’s servants are making possible the 
existence of mountain mission schools which are indeed 
Christ’s schools. 


Blackey, Ky. 





Honor Conferred Upon 


REAT applause went up a few weeks ago when 
it was announced to the student body that Stuart 
Robinson had been accorded membership in the 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. It was truly a great bit of news, the 
significance of which will not be fully realized at once. 
Only with the coming years will the graduates of this 
institution realize completely what this means. 

For several years the High school has been an A- 
grade accredited school in the State of Kentucky. Not 
satisfied with this standing and with the determination 
to improve the work, the faculty and students have 
sought wider recognition in the form of membership in 
the Association mentioned above. And for several 
years they missed it, only to renew their efforts to bring 
the school up to the required standard. To have reached 
this goal makes them all feel proud. It will mean a 
wide recognition of the graduates in Kentucky and in 
other states; it will provide an increasingly high edu- 
cational standard towards which all in the school may 
work, and it will mean that, in addition to the Chris- 
tian training that is always placed foremost, the stu- 
dents may have what is best in the field of educational 
opportunity.—“‘The Yodeler.” 


Stuart Robinson School 








UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 


SUPERINTENDENT W. L. Cooper, JR., 
STUART ROBINSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLACKEY, KENTUCKY. 


My DEAR SUPERINTENDENT COOPER: 

This is to notify you officially that Stuart 
Robinson High School was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States at its 
recent annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga. 


Cordially yours, 


M. E. Licon, Chairman, 
State Committee on Accredited Relations. 















































A Message from a Busy House-Mother 
By SARAH NOELL 


OTHERS all like.to talk about their babies, so 

M I am going to tell you first something of the 
small boys at “Tex.-Mex.” 

We are not supposed to take them under fourteen, 


but have several smaller ones. Last summer; when on 
a little visit to our “Magic Rio Grande Valley” we 
tried to, look up as many of our old boys as we could 
find, and one case touched our hearts greatly. Con- 
ception Aguirre, the eldest of a large family of chil- 
dren, was called away from school a year ago on ac- 
count of his mother’s death. He wrote back afterward, 
“These family are my responsibility now and I can- 
not go back to Tex.-Mex.” For a year he and the 
stepfather have been working to support the family of 
nine. Conception, who learned English at Tex.-Mex., 
is often able to get a job when the stepfather cannot. 
He was so anxious for his little brother to have a 
chance that we just tucked him away in the car and 
brought him back with us. By Christmas he was able 
to understand anything you said to him in English, 
and bids fair to make as good a student as his older 
brother. 

A few days ago a visitor to the school asked, “How 
old is your youngest boy?” I invited her into the 
kitchen where Manuel Ramirez was standing on a box 
in order to be able to reach the tub while he washed the 
dish cloths. She laughed and said, “Well, he can work 
all right even if he is small.” He too is an orphan. 
Last night after supper I noticed him back in the 
kitchen crying. I supposed that some of the older boys, 
who are always playing with him, had hurt him, but 
he said “no” and went on with his work of helping to 
clear the dishes from the tables. Later he told me, “I 
remember when my mother die is why I cried.” 

Most of our boys, however, are from fourteen to 
twenty-two, and while many of them live in Texas, a 
large per cent are from Mexico. Very few of the 
latter could speak a word of English when they came, 
but all are eager to learn our language, and in a few 
months’ time some are able to speak on our Saturday 
night literary program. 


At the Sunday evening service Dr. Skinner, president 
of the school, requires the entire student body to take 
notes on the sermon, and at the chapel service, on 
Tuesday morning, several boys are asked to give the 
sermon reports. One Tuesday morning a small boy 
came to me in great distress and said, ‘‘Miss Noell I 
have no clean shirt to wear to school and I have to say 
the sermon this morning.” Of course he got a clean 
shirt. 

For the past two years our Senior class has been 
composed of five. The class of 1929 has two in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Tex., 
studying for the ministry. They have been doing splen- 
did work on the outside in helping to organize and 
conduct Sunday schools, and have also been engaged 
in other mission activities. Another of this class will 
graduate from our Presbyterian School for Boys at 
Kerrville. He too has been teaching in the Sunday 
school for Mexicans. Still another is teaching with 
an older Tex.-Mex. boy in the public school for Mex- 
icans at Eagle Lake, Tex., and the fifth has studied 
aviation and is in Mexico City. 

The class of last year is also making a fine record. 
One is teaching in his home town in Mexico, another 
is studying in T. C. U. at Fort Worth, Tex., a third 
is in a Kansas School of Mining, another is studying 
Spanish in Mexico City, and the fifth is working in 
Matamoras, his home town. 


There are eight in this year’s class. They too are a 
promising group, and Tex.-Mex. is expecting great 
things of them in the future. 

The boys sometimes give trouble while at school, but 
in most cases those who stay at Tex.-Mex. any length 
of time make splendid citizens and leaders among their 
own people. An officer in one of the border towns, 
where bootlegging is done on a large scale, told Dr. 
Skinner that he had never had to arrest a Tex.-Mex. 
boy, and quite a few of our ex-students are living 
there. 


Kingsville, Tex. 





Spice 


1. What great honor has come to one of our schools, 
and what will be its advantage? 

2. .“‘Well, he can work all right even if he is small.” 
Of whom was this said? 

3. Tell what a mission school has meant to one 
family of boys and girls in the mountains. 

4. What is meant by the Family Plan at Rabun 
Gap? 

5. “My greatest ambition is to be one of the best 
nurses in the world.” Who said this? 


Box 


6. Name three scholarship students who will gradu- 
ate this year. 

7. Give the choice of vocation of the graduates of 
Pres.-Mex. 

8.. In what Foreign Mission field has one graduate 

of a mountain mission school served. 

9. In what school are the students required: to give 
a report of the Sunday sermon? 


Give some interesting facts about two girls at 
GO. ?. C. 


10. 
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The School of The Ozarks 


By REV. R. M. GOOD, President, Hollister, Mo. 








T IS with a feeling of profound gratitude that we 
look back to last Sunday, when forty-six boys and 
girls of the teen age and in the twenties came for- 

ward, were baptized, and united with the Presbyterian 
Church at The School of the Ozarks, Hollister, Mo. 
Many of these young people live as far as thirty miles 
from a railroad. 

Twenty-five years ago Rev. James Forsythe came 
into the Ozarks to regain his health. His keen insight 
was not slow in discerning a vital need here, and 
through his influence the Synod of Missouri sent a 
committee to examine the field. The School of the 
Ozarks was the result. Its charter stated that its pur- 
pose would be to educate the under-privileged boys and 
girls of the Ozarks, seeking out those who most needed 
its training, and this has been its aim throughout all 
the years. 

Over one hundred of the boys and girls pay nothing 
whatever for board or tuition, the other hundred pay 
cnly a few dollars; but all students work during the 
summer and a portion of each day, thereby feeling that 
they are working out their education. They are the 
highest type of Americans, keen, eager to learn, and 
attractive. The Ozark region has made rapid progress 
in the years since the school was established, and the 
school and its family have gone forward with it. 

In spite of the fact that less than twenty per cent 
of the inhabitants of the immediate Ozark counties are 
members of any church, in the twenty-five years of the 
school’s operation there have never been but three stu- 
dents who were not professing Christians at the time 
of their graduation. The class of 1927-28 numbered 
thirty-four. Only six were Christians when they en- 
tered; all thirty-four were at the time of their gradua- 
tion. There is in connection with the school.a canning 
tactory, dairy, poultry farm, print shop, machine shop, 
ang eer, ies activities where the boys and girls 
work, 

An institution is judged by its products, and we only 
wish you, who read this article, could see the young 
people who- have gone out from the School of. the 
Ozarks. We are thinking of one boy particularly, who 
came from a family of nine children. He was seem- 
ingly everything he should not be, but today is a min- 
ister rendering a wonderful service. 
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We would like to tell you of one family with a re- 
markable record. Four of these children have come 
to The School of the Ozarks. All four have made a 
public profession of their faith and tmited with the 
Presbyterian Church since entering: the school. The 
first one to come was Francis, and everyone recognized 
at once that he was a most unusual boy. He led his 
class and is now working his way through Westminster 
College. He debated against Oxford University last 
year and won the debate. This year, as a senior, he is 
president of the student body of the College. 


Edith was next to graduate. For the present she has 
given up her desire to go further and is staying at home, 
helping the rest of the family. This too is a glorious 
mission, for she is greatly needed at home. 

The other two girls, June and Joy, are in school now. 
June will graduate in May, and Joy is a freshman. 
June’s grades are all above ninety. She keeps a record 
of the time of the two hundred students, mails out the 
monthly paper to a list of over 3,500, keeps a record 
of all demerits 4nd hours deducted, and with it all 
manages to take music and make a splendid record. 
Joy came into the church last Sunday and is following 
in the steps of the rest of the family. We have asked 
June to tell you a bit about the school. Her article 
follows : 


“T can well remember when I was just a little girl 
starting to grade school, that my mother promised us 
we could go to High School some day. From then on 
High School was a wonderful dream. I used to ask 
where I was going, but the answer was ‘Where there’s 
a will there’s a way.’ 


“When my oldest brother was ready to go, I won- 
dered what the way would be, but at last it came, and, 
as you know it was The School of the Ozarks. How 
proud we were of the School. Next my sister went, and 
then at last I was ready to go. How happy I was! 
At last my dream had become a reality. 

“I only wish I could express in words just what the 
School means to me. I love it with all my heart. Here 
we are a big family, each striving for higher and nobler 
things. Here we have that Christian leadership that is 
essential in our lives. 

“I enjoy my work and study. We are all glad to 
work and do whatever may be the task as well as we 
possibly can, for it is work that enables us to come 
here. 


“T will soon be leaving the School. It is with regret 
that I go, yet I am glad. I came here four years ago 
lacking much that I now have. I have been changed. 
It has prepared me to go out into the world. There is 
an atmosphere here that prevails in no other place. I 
must leave that here, but I have absorbed a portion 
of it which I will carry with me wherever I go. 

“T say I am glad to go. This is only because I give 
my place to another girl who has had a vision of what 
her life may be, and will come to the School of the 
Ozarks to be changed and made over as I have been.” 






































“What Pres.-Mex. Means to Me’ 




















Bertha and Isabel off for a game. 


N RESPONSE to a request from Miss Bertha Mur- 
| ray, Dean, the two members of the.graduating class 

of Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls tell what 
the school has meant to them: 


“Pres.-Mex. means to me what no other school has 
ever meant, a school that offers its best to every student 
and is deeply interested in each girl individually. 
Every single minute is taken advantage of; we never 
have unnecessary holidays. Of course, we give our 
minds sufficient rest, which profits us in health, sports- 
manship and athletics. We engage in ball games in 
the afternoon. This keeps us limbered up and ready 
for our next tasks, full of spirit and in a good humor. 
These exercises plus greens and beans equal so many 
plump girls at Pres.-Mex. 

“We are not a tiresome school with endless lessons 
in history and math. We are perfectly at home, and 
I have caught several of the girls humming ‘Home 
Sweet Home’ as they busily wash and iron just as 
naturally, or more so perhaps than they do at home. 


. advantage of the work which we do at Pres.-Mex. 


25 is that we are graded, and we cannot depend on any- 
@ body else to wash the dishes when it is our turn. Any- 


one who wants to be a neat and fine lady knows that 
all she has to do is to perform her assigned duties with 
care and promptness. Life rushes on at Pres.-Mex. so 
that we hardly have time to be disobedient, stubborn, 
or sulky; we are smiling out loud most of the time 
making Pres.-Mex. the cheerful home of sixty-five girls. 

“The most important thing Pres.-Mex. gives to the 
girls is a true religion. Most of them ignored the Bible 
before they came here to school. At Pres.-Mex. we are 
made familiar with its teachings and beautiful truths, 
having Bible classes each school day. We are given 
an opportunity to practice what we are taught in Inter- 
mediate and Senior Christian Endeavor Societies. We 
go to Sunday school and church every Sunday, and are 
occasionally given lessons in Daily Vacation Bible 
School work, so that when school is out we may be able 
to help in our home town churches where work of this 


kind is so badly needed. Here at Pres.-Mex. Chris- 
tianity finds its way into our hearts, and through us 
many of our friends accept Christ as Saviour. If all 
of us make it our duty to tell others of Christ, that in 
my opinion will be paying back a part of what we owe 
to Pres.-Mex. and its friends. 

“Pres.-Mex. has been my inspiration for the future. 
It has set me determined to work for a motive; it has 
made me consider my future with more seriousness. I 
have felt more strongly the desire to take medical 
training, and I am sure I have the interest and determi- 
nation to carry me through, provided God means for 
this to be my life work. As I go on through life I shall 
always bear in mind that Pres.-Mex. has meant to me 
a home, a school, a religion, friends, and the only foun- 
dation for my future. I will always be grateful for it.” 

(Signed) BEertTHa. 
* +¢ £33698 


“T am almost afraid to say what Pres.-Mex. means 
to me. It means so many wonderful things that I can 
hardly begin for fear of not knowing where to end. 
During my school days here I have learned what it 
means to have high ideals; to be firm in character and 
to be happy all the time no matter what circumstances 
surround me. The Christian influence of the whole 
school has helped me to develop even a stronger char- 
acter than I had thought possible. 

“TI have been very interested in the Bible class, be- 
cause I am beginning to understand better the truths 
that are in it. I am eager to learn all I can, so when I 
go back home I can help my Sunday school and church. 

‘‘Pres.-Mex. has helped me to develop not only spirit- 
ually, but physically and intellectually. Another thing I 
have learned is to use my hands. We have a sewing 
class in the afternoon, and in this way we earn a part 
of our tuition. We do almost any kind of sewing, such 
as embroider, make bzby dresses, and cut-work, etc. 

“‘Pres.-Mex. has helped me in my social life. By 
associating with all my schoolmates, as well as with the 
teachers, by knowing them and understanding their 
characters, I have learned to love them. 

“I am planning to go to a training school and take a 
course in nursing. My first inspiration to be a nurse 
was when I studied hygiene in the primary grades. I 
was so interested in that subject that I did not pay 
much attention to the rest of my classes. Then I came 
to Pres.-Mex. with the same desire, and to prepare 
myself better that I might be fitted to accomplish my 
dreams. In this Pres.-Mex. has helped me very much. 
During my first years here a county nurse came to in- 
struct us in the care of the body, and the care of babies. 
My desire has become greater since year before last, 
when our matron, Miss Lila Cunningham, a graduate 
nurse, taught us nursing once a week. If I am able to 
become a nurse I want to go back to my home town and 
help my people there, teaching them how to take care 
of themselves and of their children. If I cannot do 
this I would like to go to Mexico and join a mission 
hospital to help with the work there.” 

Taft, Tex. (Signed) ISABEL. 
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OMEONE has said, “Our task is to educate boys 
S and girls in such a way as to produce the highest 
type of Christian character, and thus prepare them 
for fields of greater usefulness.” Such is the purpose of 
Lees-McRae College. Many of them show encourag- 
ing results in their lives of efficient and useful service. 
Of the High School graduates of the past two years, 
twelve are here in Junior College; nine in college else- 
where; five in training for nursing, and one is teaching. 
Many of our graduates are doing types of work of which 
we are justly proud. 

From the “earlier days” comes the interesting story 
of one of our students. 

The twilight shadows were beginning to gather when 
one of the teachers heard a knock on her door. There 
entered one of the girls in great excitement, who said, 
“There is a little girls downstairs—the fattest little 
girl—who wants to come here to school.” 

And sure enough, a little maiden, ten years of age, 
stood on the threshold of an eventful career. With 
sparkling blue eyes, fun-loving ways and friendly man- 
ner, she soon won a place in the hearts of those with 
whom she had come to live. How eagerly and readily 
she responded to the indirect Christian influences, as 
well as more specific training which the school provided. 

In the midst of these girlhood years she heard the 
“Call of the Christ” saying “Follow me” and gladly 
she gave her heart to him. There were times, no doubt, 
when the way was not always easy, in the days of frame 
buildings and oil lamps, yet she diligently pursued her 
tasks, striving toward a goal—graduation. Always 
radiant, possessing a keen mind and endowed with an 
unusual talent for music, she was frequently the center 
of a group. Because of the development of outstanding 
qualities of leadership, she became the executive of 
many school activities. 

Then something happened. Again a voice spoke, in 
softest tones perhaps but none the less insistent, ask- 
ing her to give her life more fully to Christ in service 
to the world. Could she surrender cherished dreams, 
sacrifice home and friends that she might go to minister 
to those in superstition, ignorance, and sin in heathen 
lands? Were they any concern of hers? She thought 
they were and consecrated her life, her talent, her all 
to help brighten the dark places of the earth with the 
light from His torch. But there must follow other 
years of preparation. Soon her graduation brought to 
a Close those years at Lees-McRae, and she became an 
alumna of the class of ’09, “the naught-y nine,” as they 
called themselves. 

In the meantime a friend of the school saw in this 
radiant, blue-eyed mountain girl, who was a volunteer 
for the Foreign Field, a wealth of possibilities, so of- 
fered to send her to college. She went for a year to 
Flora Macdonald, and then to Agnes Scott, from which 
college she was graduated. 

About that time there came to her an offer from the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions to go as a 
missionary to Brazil. She stood ready, but was told 
she must wait until funds could be secured. During 


“Bearing Fruit” 
earing ruit By EDGAR H. TUFTS, Banner Elk, N.C. 
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that period of waiting she taught in the public schools 
at her home. At the end of two years she was finally 
sent out, going from the Banner Elk Church, of which 
she was still a member. 

In Brazil, where she taught in a girls’ school, she 
sought to lead their lives into true, Christian woman- 
hood, inspiring in them the desire to serve their own 
people. Some years later, at a church meeting she met 
and finally married a Christian layman, who was in 
Brazil on research work for the government. She con- 
tinued her work for seven years, when she and her hus- 
band came to the United States, and were sent tem- 
porarily to Porto Rico. They expected to return to 
Brazil when the government decided to send him to 
the Virgin Islands, where they still reside. From re- 
cent reports we know she is still sharing in the task of 
giving Christ to the world. 

Though the school is at present co-educational, it was 
begun as one for the education of the girls in the moun- 
tains. This apparently made no difference to a youth 
of nineteen who applied for entrance one spring day. 
(The school then began in the spring and continued 
only through the fall.) He was first noticed by one 
of the faculty in an evangelistic service in which he 
made a profession of his faith in Christ. 

When he made application for entrance into the 
school the following spring, he was told that Lees- 
McRae was a girls’ school, and they could not take 
him. But this young man was so eager for an educa- 
tion, he could not be refused, and he was given a 
chance. He was placed under the instruction of the 
teacher, whom he later introduced to a friend as “the 
lady who taught me I had a brain.” After doing very 
creditable work that year, he was sent to the Plumtree 
School for Boys in the fall that he might continue his 
studies. He returned at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion to Lees-McRae, at which time he, with one of the 
teachers, was instrumental in beginning what is now a 
flourishing mission church nearby. 

At this time he had decided to study for the ministry, 
so was told he must go to a boys’ school. Conse- 
quently he returned to Plumtree for two years. He 
graduated from Hampden-Sydney College and Union 
Theological Seminary, and is now serving the largest 
country church in a neighboring state. 

There are other noteworthy examples in both the 
High School and Junior College graduating classes 
this spring, many of whom have already decided on 
worthwhile types of work. One girl has been either in 
the Orphanage or Educational Departments of Edgar 
Tufts Memorial Association since a child of eight years. 
As a splendid Christian girl she has excelled in her 
class work, assisted in the business office, and been an 
outstanding leader in various school activities. She 
graduates this spring from the Junior College and ex- 
pects to take further training for the business profes- 
sion. 

Is there not a challenge here in the Christian educa- 
tion of the eager youth of our mountains whose lives 
are bearing fruit in the service of the Master? 






























































































































































‘Inasmuch As 28) 


OON after Oklahoma Presbyterian College opened 
S in the fall of 1930, an Indian agent came to Dr. 
Hotchkin bringing a little Indian girl of twelve 
years. We were told that the home was an impossible 
place for her to live; there was not enough for the 
family to eat, wild greens and beans being the only 
diet for two meals a day. She had on three garments, 
all made of flour sacking. Her skin was yellow and 
her black eyes languid with malaria. She was often 
sick at first with hard chills, but quinine and good food 
soon brought her back to normal health. 


Ency was lovable and responded quickly to all ad- 
vances. The girls in the school soon had her clothed 
with outgrown garments. She could hardly speak Eng- 
lish and was put in the first grade. Now at the be- 
ginning of the third term she is entering the fourth 
grade. When she first came, most of the English vocab- 
ulary she knew were swear words. She has learned 
to despise them now. Her English vocabulary today 
is very entertaining. She is the pet of the school and 
in a fair way to be spoiled. 

Ency’s most attractive traits of character are her 
straight-forwardness and her responsive nature. She 
will come to me and standing straight, her black eyes 
looking fearlessly into mine, will say, “Mrs. Hancock, 
I get mad today.” Then when I say, “Why Ency, I’m 
so sorry, didn’t you promise me you wouldn’t do that 
again?” her eyes will fill with tears until they overflow 
on her rosy cheeks—she is too proud to wipe them 
away—and she replies, “I had to tell you, now I feel 
better.” She has many amusing expressions. One 
day I asked her to tell some girl whom she had offended 
that she was sorry; her answer was, “But I’m not sorry 
yet.” That evening when I went into her room at bed- 


MRS. C. FRED HANCOCK 





time she said, ‘I’m sorry now and I tell her; I couldn’t 
sleep ‘un-sorry.’ ” ; 

This jittle girl came into the church last month. 
Today no one would know Ency was the same little 
wild, sick, miserable child who came to us in the fall. 


This is only one instance. I ask yeu; is O. P. C. worth 
while? 


Durant, Okla. 





One of Many 2y ANN SEMPLE 


GRADUATE of Goodland Indian Orphanage, 

who is a senior th’s vear at Oklahoma Presby- 

terian College, came to the s-hool without a cent 
in her possession with which to pay. her incidental 
expenses. She is the oldest of a large family of chil- 
dren, and her mother and father are much too poor 
to assist with the responsibility of sending this girl to 
school. The first year in O. P. C. she sewed, ran 
errands, and did anything to get» the few cents she 
needed for books and personal expenses. This year. 
through the kindness of one of the friends of the 
school, she has arranged to borrow enough to make it 
possible for her to graduate. She was very conscien- 
tious in borrowing this money and would not take a 
penny more than was necessary to pay for books, reg- 
istration fees and clothes, all of which she makes. 


At Thanksgiving she received a check for fifteen 
dollars on her loan. She had no spending money at 
that time. She has a houseful of younger brothers and 
sisters who have claims upon her, and when Christmas 
came she made them all gifts of little ragtags she had 
among her sewing scraps. Dolls, cloth animals, and. 


handmade toys were the contributions she made to the 
family Christmas. In January when the new semester 
opened at the Teachers’ College, everyone wondered 
how she would pay her registration and buy her books. 
When the time came she went to her trunk:and brought 
out her fifteen dollar check, paid -her fees, bought 
books, and had enough left for a. much needed pair 
of shoes, which she got on sale for a small price. When 
someone spoke to her about this money “she replied, 
“Well, I knew I would’t get any more, so-I saved it 
for the things I knew I would have to have.” 

O. P. C. helps many such girls as this one.. She 
is an Indian girl who works hard for her. board “and 
tuition. She is talented in art, handwork, sewing, de- 
signing. and cooking, but does not have the funds~to 
continue her education along specialized lines. She 
will teach next year, if she can find a position, as her 
family needs her support. It is doubtful if she will 
come back to Durant to get her degree, but without th: 
help of O. P. C. she-could not have had the advan- 
tage of two years of college work. 

Durant, Okla. 
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Ridge Academy a little girl twelve years of age 

who walked daily a distance of over three miles. 
Her brother accompanied her and they were seldom 
late. She was in the first year of high school and 
made a splendid record in all her studies. 

A number of children recited the Child’s Catechism 
that year, and she was anxious to do the same. Within 
a week after beginning her study, she had recited it 
perfectly. She next asked permission to recite the 
Shorter Catechism, which of course was granted. 
Within a month she had earned her Bible. 

Like so many others of his age, her brother thought 
he should go to*work, so did not return to Blue Ridge 
the following year. The distance was too great for 
her to come alone. One day during the summer she 
came to the school and with tears in her eyes asked 
for a scholarship so she might stay at the dormitory, 
saying her parents were unable to pay her way. The 
result was that a scholarship was secured which took 
care of most of her expenses, her parents making up 
the rest. This continued for three years until she 
graduated in the spring of 1929. The following year 
she entered a State teachers’ college, where she made 
an enviable record. At present she is teaching suc- 
cessfully in one of our county schools. She plans to 
finish her college education as rapidly as her means 
will permit, for she must make her own way. 


D URING the session of 1925-26 there was in Blue 


There is in the sophomore class of one of our col- 
leges a ministerial student who is a graduate of Blue 
Ridge Academy. ‘This young man in his early life 
felt the call to preach the gospel, but fought it down. 
He entered high school, but married before finishing, 
his second year. He took up farming in his own 
community, but without success. 


He lived near Blue Ridge Academy, and in con- 
templating the work which the school was doing the 


Life Investments at Blue Ridge 
By L. C. FULTZ 





Worthwhile Products of Blue Ridge Academy. 


old urge to preach the gospel came back with re- 
doubled force. He re-entered high school, taking up 
the work where he had left off. Although he had 
been out of school for six years, he made all his sub- 
jects and graduated in 1929. Two sturdy boys have 
come to bless his home. In spite of the fact that he 
has the cares of a family and must depend upon friends 
to help him, he is making good, and is an example of 
patience and perseverance to all who know him. God 
is using him for his glory. 

Other stories equally as noteworthy could be related 
of boys and girls at Blue Ridge Academy—-stories that 
make the workers feel that their efforts are worth 
while, for without this splendid school many of these 
young people would have been denicd the privilege 
of a Christian education. 


The Hollow, Virginia. 





Is It Worth While? 


By REV. FRANK E. CLARK 


HE “Church School” of today is on the firing 

line, and so often meets a barrage that contains 

this supposedly direct hit: ‘What need does 
your school fill in this day of splendid school systems?” 
The battle is lost unless that particular school to 
which the question is directed can meet it squarely 
~ give evidence that the service rendered is worth 
while. 

We feel that we are filling a great need in our 
mountain work that a public school is not expected to 
meet in its curriculum; that is, a Christian education 
in a home-like atmosphere for boys and girls who, 
because of unfortunate circumstances, do not have a 


for or for some reason are unable to attend public 
school, 





The Grundy Presbyterian School, located in the heart 
of the hills of southwestern Virginia, has been minis- 
tering to the boys and girls of this section for twenty 
years, and we give below the stories of a few of the 
young people who have been helped: 


In September, 1926, by order of the Board of Super- 
visors, three children from the county jail were placed 
in Grundy School. They had been found “back in 
the hills,” destitute of food and clothing, and at that 
time without even a humble mountain home in which 
to live. They had been so neglected and had lived 
in the woods so long that they were more like little 
animals than real honest-to-goodness children. The 
boy had to be sent elsewhere, but the girls, one seven- 
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teen and the other ten were placed in the first grade. 

Four and a half years have passed since they came 
to Grundy, and both have developed wonderfully. They 
are now in the fourth grade and doing average work. 
The elder of the two was handicapped by a several 
times broken arm, which had never been set properly, 
and as a result was stiff and crooked. Being naturally 
right-handed she learned to write at her desk with 
that hand, but as she was not able to lift it to the 
‘blackboard, because of its stiffness. she has after a 
struggle learned to write with her left hand also. 

Both girls are capable of performing almost any 
household task and of acquiring a public school edu- 
cation or more. The younger of the two is very apt 
in telling Bible stories. Both are active Christians, 
for they seem to realize that they. have been brought 
from darkness to light by that all-seeing power that 
moves the members of his Kingdom to establish Chris- 
tian Schools. 


In January, 1911, a little golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
baby girl was born to two invalid parents. The father 
was a cripple, whose limb was slowly withering away, 
and the mother was also frail and weak. They cared, 
however, for this little girl until she reached the age 
of fifteen. During this time she went to school as 
often as possible, but it was far away, over a rough 
and muddy mountain road. Quite frequently the child 
had to stay at home to care for her mother and father. 
Then, too, there came the harvest times, and this 


June, 193! 


strong, healthy, rosy-cheeked girl was ready to put on 
overalls and sun-bonnet and go to the fields in place 
of her father whom she loved. Labor was scarce as 
well as money, and the daughter felt she was now 
old enough to repay a little of the love that had been 
lavished upon her. The parents wanted to give the 
girl an education, which seemed impossible, as there 
was no money, but God opened the way. 

In 1926 she came to the Grundy Presbyterian 
School and entered the sixth grade. She, has been 
with us five years and is now doing splendid work in 
the high school department. She is always anxious 
to do more than her share of the work, and shows 
her appreciation of what has been done for her by a 
spirit of helpfulness to others. She and another girl 
have recently been put in charge of the Laundry De- 
partment. 

In the summer she goes to her father and mother, 
who are anxiously awaiting her. During this time she 
dons her overalls and sun-bonnet, and, as she says, 
“does everything but plow.” ‘This exemplifies her in- 
domitable spirit and courage, but at the same time 
she remains a pretty, dainty, and refined young lady. 

At present she plans to finish high school in 1933 
at the age of twenty-two. She wants then to take a 
course in nursing, which will enable her to care for 
her parents, and serve humanity and her Saviour, who 
means so much to her. 


Grundy, Va. 





Glade Valley High School 


By E. B. ELDRIDGE, Superintendent 


HE faculty has been so greatly impressed by the 
lives of some of the students who attend Glade 
Valley High School that we are going to let two 

of them tell in their own words something of the 
worthwhileness of the school, and the great need it is 
meeting as it touches the lives of the mountain boys 
and girls. The following are extracts from two of 
the essays that have been handed to the faculty by 
members of the senior class: 

“T was born in a small mining town in West Vir- 
ginia. I was not reared in a home where God’s Word. 
was taught, but I was trained to do as near right as 
anyone can do without God’s hand to guide. 

“When I was in the fourth grade my father told m2 
when I was ready for High School he would send m: 
to Glade Valley, where five of his sisters and brothers 
who live in Allegheny County, North Carolina, were 
educated. I thought nothing could be better or greater 
than to be a student in Glade Valley, and I longed 
for the day to come when I could go. I finished Junior 
High School at home and entered Glade Valley in 
the fall of 1929. 

“To tell what the school has meant to me is a rather 
hard task. Before I came to Glade Valley I did not 
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study the Bible or acknowledge ‘Christ as my Saviour, 
and now I am happy to say T‘have done both: 

“Now that I must soon ‘leavé’ the school; which | 
have learned to love so dearly, I want to go out in 
the world and put into practice some of the things ! 
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have learned while at Glade Valley. My greatest am- 
bition is to be one of the best nurses in the world, 
not only helping people who are physically sick, but 
those who are spiritually sick as well.” 
‘ee + © 4 

“On September 2, 1930, I entered Glade Valley a 
broken-hearted girl. My trust in everything seemed 
to be gone. My father, whom I loved and trusted 
above all others since the death of my mother, had 
just died after a brief illness. All my dreams were 
shattered and sometimes I believed there was no God. 

“T was ill the first week of school and did not meet 
many of the boys and girls, but everyone was kind to 
me. When I was able, I attended a Christian En- 
deavor meeting and realized the trust the boys and 
girls seemed to have in Christ. During the next few 
days I tried very hard to regain my faith, and after 
much prayer the peace I had been wanting came. With 
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my new-found love in Christ my life changed. 
joy I forgot the past. 


In my 


“I am a senior—to graduate in April. I am happy, 
and as I look back over the past six months and see 
the things Glade Valley has done for me, I thank 


Christ that it was he who led me here. 


“The faculty and students can never realize how 
much the past six months have meant to me. They 
have taught me that there is a God, that there are 
people who are really interested in my welfare. and 
that there are friends in whom I can trust. 

“The study that has helped me most is the Bible, 
and its real meaning has been revealed to me. I leave 
the school with a strong, healthy mind and body, true 
friends, and a great love in my heart for Christ, my 
Saviour, and a desire to serve him always.” 


Glade Valley, N. C. 








Teachers and Students at Caddo Valley Academy 


Graduates of Caddo Valley Academy 


By REV. JOHN T. BARR 


N INTERESTING story might be told about 

each of the scholarship students shown in the 

accompanying picture, but we are to speak es- 
pecially of the three who graduate from high school 
this year. 

The first is a boy who has been with us for five 
years. Since it was impossible for him to attend 
school in his own county, his pastor asked that a 
place be found for him here. He represents that very 
large class of youths who cannot attend school, no 
matter how conveniently it may be situated, unless 
Some one furnishes board and clothes. This- boy has 


worked hard. Not only has he done his school work, 
but has found time to earn money to buy his clothes 
and books and to take part in athletics. He has also 
been very active in church work, serving as president 
of the Christian Endeavor Society for one term, and. 
is always ready and willing to do what needs to be 
done. He is now in charge of the janitor’s work at 
both the high school and grammar school buildings. 
He has not yet decided as to his vocation, but intends 
to teach for awhile, and is willing to follow the guid- 
ance of God as to his life work. We have always had 
one older boy who has been thoroughly trustworthy 
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and dependable, to whom we could look for leader- 
ship in the dormitory. This boy is our chief depend- 
ence now, and we are hoping someone just as capable 
will be found to take his place next year. 

Our second graduate was born and reared in a com- 
munity some ten miles from Norman. There were no 
high school facilities in the neighborhood, and she 
came to the dormitory three years ago. She is a splen- 
did student, ranking among the very best in school, 
a member of the church and is now in charge of the 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society. Her father died 
last month, leaving nine children at home. It seems 
too bad that the last part of her senior year should be 
so saddened, but the Heavenly Father knows best. 
She is very anxious to be of help to those at home. 
Her ambition is to be a nurse, and we know that no 
calling offers greater opportunities for Christian serv- 
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for her to fit herself for this splendid work. Many 
of our scholarship students have gone out into the 
world to serve well, and we are counting on seeing the 
same thing happen in this case. 

Our third graduate is an exceptional student and 
vies with her classmate for school honors. This is 
her third year here. Her brother graduated from 
Caddo Valley and was not satisfied until he saw his 
sister in the dormitory. He is now teaching school 
and is trying to secure a college degree by working at 
it between terms. This girl became a member of the 
church soon after entering our school and lives her 
religion every day. 

Our work has been endorsed by the Synod of Arkan- 
sas, and we hope and believe that Caddo Valley will 
continue to serve needy and worthy boys and girls for 
many years to come. 


Norman, Ark. 





ice. Will you not pray that the way may be opened 
By MRS. V 


(One of the Farm Women) 


Pn some time I have been wanting to write some- 


thing about the Family Plan at Rabun Gap and: 


how it has helped our family. I feel that there 
are a lot of people who really don’t understand how 
Mr. Ritchie’s plan of taking whole families to edu- 
cate can be such a successful way of helping poor peo- 
ple to help themselves. Although my education is 
limited, I think I can make it plain in my crude way 
just what it has meant to me and mine as well as a 
lot of other families who try with all there is in them 
to do their part. The reason we do our part is because 
we need not expect to succeed anywhere if we depend 
on other folks to do for us what we are supposed to 
do for ourselves. 

When we came to Rabun Gap, we were in a desper- 
ate shape financially. We had eight children, not a 
cow nor a pig, only a few chickens, and were three 
hundred dollars in debt. We were at the very bot- 
tom, that’s all there was to our situation. I dare not 
think how it would have been with us if we had not 
had the opportunity of coming to Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School farm. 

Since coming here our oldest daughter has gradu- 
ated and taught two schools, then married a nice young 
man, a student of Georgia University. There is an- 
other advantage we have had here. We know that 
naturally girls and boys will marry, and if our girls 
had not had the culture and training such a school 
as this can give, the good young men of our country 
would not want them for wives. Our second daughter 
married a merchant nearby and has a good home, 


The Family Plan at 
The Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
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for which I am very thankful. Our third daughter 
graduated here last year. We now have two girls 
in high school, our oldest son will be ready for high 
school next year and we have two girls and two boys 
in common school. You see we have seven children in 
school and one little girl three years old at home, 
there having been three born to us since coming here, 
which makes our number of children eleven. 


I have told a little about my children. I will now 
try to tell you something about what this school does 
for adults. The fathers have a class or meeting once 
a week under a vocational teacher, where they discuss 
the best ways of farming and ways and means of 
marketing to the best advantage. The mothers have 
a Class once a week under the Home Economics teacher 
of the school, who talks to us on everything pertain- 
ing to the home and health of our families. And how 
we do enjoy these meetings! They help us to get bet- 
ter acquainted with each other and our school and help 
us to cooperate, to be social and to love each other 
more. 

Listen, now, and I'll tell you something kinder 
funny, but it mustn’t go too far, for it might embarrass 
my children to know their mother had been such a 
“block-head.” When I first came to Rabun Gap 
(speaking as the old mountaineer would), it “pert 
nigh scared me to death” to be introduced to a stranger, 
but that is one thing we soon get accustomed to. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ritchie always bring any visitors who may 
come to the school to see their farm students. It seems 
so nice to me to see the ease with which my children 
act when. coming in contact with strangers. 
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Family on the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee Farm. 


Typical! 
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One thing I have not mentioned yet is the Chris- 
tian training that we all get here. All our teachers 
seem to have the welfare of every student’s soul at 
heart. I have a little girl nine years old who knows 
more about the Bible than I did when I came here, 
although I had gone to church and Sunday school as 
much as I could. And their Bible study does not 
hinder them in the least about their other studies, in 
fact, I think it helps a great deal with their education; 
for instance, one of my girls was at a Sunday school 
some time ago and in the class with her was a col- 
lege graduate. The Sunday-school teacher asked this 
graduate a question, she looked embarrassed and could 
not answer; my Gcaughter had not studied the lesson. 
yet she answered the question correctly. I just tell 
you this little incident to show you the difference in 
training,—not because my daughter was more capable. 
I am sure you will agree with me that Bible train- 
ing is a great help. 

I have only touched on a few things here. I feel 
when I get started that I could wriie a book about 
our life here and I want to say in conclusion that we 
have gained one thing while here that could not be 
priced in dollars and cents—that is the respect of our 
country and fellowmen. We are not rich by any means, 
but we are living and sending seven children to school 
every day. What we have done any family can do 
who has enough pioneer blood in their veins and the 
right kind of ambition to try to educate and make 
“somebody” out of their children. 

Now, I am coming to the sad part to me: We only 
have one more year here until our time will be out, 
and it’s going to be like leaving home when we start 
to move from here to give some other family a chance. 

I feel like Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie and Mr. and Mrs. 
Coit are the best friends we have in this world, and 
it makes my heart ache when I think of leaving them, 
but I don’t want to be selfish. There are other folks 
just as good and deserving who need help too. 
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Budget Receipts—April, 1930 
Budget Receipts—April, 1931 


Increase for one month ..... 


$13,158.49 
17,494.66 


$ 4,336.17 





A Privilege 


For scores, yes, even hundreds of the under-paid 
and over-tired workers of our Church a vacation of 
any sort is impossible for financial reasons. These 
self-sacrificing spirits are burning out their lives in 
the hard places to which our Church has called them, 
and nothing would refresh them physically, and give 
them fresh courage and spiritual stimulus like a brief 
vacation at one of our summer assembly points. 

Each year a few generous-souled people multiply the 
joy of their own vacations by making a gift to the 
“Vacation Fund” which provides a period of rest for 
about three hundred of our most deserving workers. 
Ten dollars will provide a week’s vacation at Montreat, 


N. C., Massanetta, Va., Kerrville, Texas, or at a 
Synodical Conference, for one of these friends, and 
every one of them should have a rest of at least two 
weeks, ‘This fund must be privately raised, as none 
of the Assembly Committees ever contribute to this 
fund. 

We can invite our workers only as funds are in 
sight, and we should give them an early invitation, so 
that they can arrange to have their work cared for in 
their absence. Act today and make check payable to 
R. E. Magill, Treasurer of the Vacation Fund, Box 
1176, Richmond, Va. 






































Pots of Presbyterian Pansies 


A Home Mission Demonstration for Children 
By EVA M. CAVERS 


The properties needed for this demonstration are five 
banana baskets, five Junior girls in sunbonnets and 
aprons, carrying hoes, rakes, spades, etc.; five small 
children and a roll each of crepe paper in the following 
colors: green, blue, yellow, tan, black or dark brown 
and red. 

Of the green paper make pansy leaves about twelve 
inches long, by pasting two layers of paper together 
to give them body. You will need five or six leaves 
for each “pot.” Of the cther colors take two squares 
the width of the paper, paste together and cut the out- 
line of a pansy, touching them up with streaks of 
water colors; mark a circle in the center just large 
enough to show the child’s face, then cut six slits 
from the center to the edge of this circle and turn 
back the segments. Make a tight fitting hood of the 
same color paper and paste the segments to the hood; 
cut a slit in the back of the hood far enough to slip 
over the child’s head and then fasten around the neck. 
Line the pot with paper and tie a strip of the paper 
around the top with a bow in front. Place the pots 
in a row on the stage and just before the curtain or 
screen is removed put a child in each pot and arrange 


the green leaves around the top to conceal the shoulders 
of the child. 


Leader—The other day when I was buying my 
pansy seed I thought how much these flowers look like 
little faces, children’s faces, some so bright and happy 
and some very pale and sad. Then I thought of other 
faces, faces of little children scattered all over our 
land, some black, some yellow. some brown, some red 
and some with real blue blood, and I asked myself 
the question, why are they not all happy, what makes 
some of them so sad looking—what are we doing to 
make them happy? 


Then I thought of our Home Mission Committee in 


Atlanta, Ga., and all the workers who are taking these 
little children and planting them in kindergartens, day 
schools and Sunday Schools, and training them so 
that they will blossom into beautiful flowers for our 
Master. Perhaps you would like to know the names 


of these pansy plants, so I will ask my gardeners to 
tell you. 7 


First Junior—(Pointing to the brown pansy.) This 
is Pansy Pozetta from the foreigner family. She came 
to our Italian Mission in Kansas City, Mo., when she 
was only two years old, and was kept in the Nursery 
School while her mother went to work. Her parents 
were not Christians, but were glad to have some safe 
place for Pozetta, so that she would not play out in 
the street and get hurt. They didn’t have much to 
eat at home, so Pozetta was poor and sickly, but every 
day she had a lunch of graham crackers and milk, and 
the good doctor at the Mission looked after her. Soon 
she began to pick up and her little cheeks grew round 
and her eyes became bright. She played out in the 
fresh air on the playground and took a nap each day. 
Soon her mother said, “I do not know my Pozetta, 
she looka so moocha better.” 


Pozetta carried her Sunday-school picture cards 
home, and after a while her mother came to the Mis- 
sion on Sunday. Later on she came to the Mother’s 
Club. Her father soon became’interested in the church, 
and then her grandmother and grandfather. Under 
Dr. Bisceglia’s good preaching and kindly interest they 
were all led to Christ. 

Second Junior—This is Pansy Pawtucket from the 
Indian family (pointing to the red pansy). His parents 
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died from the flu six years ago, when he was just a 
baby. Some kind friends took him to Goodland 
Orphanage, and Mother Gibbons and her helpers took 
good care of him. He is learning fast in school and 
likes to repeat the Bible verses on his Sunday-school 
cards. What would have become of this little boy if 
this place had not been provided for Indian orphans? 

Third Junior—(Pointing to the blue pansy.) This 
is Pansy Pliny from the mountains. She and her 
sister Viny live at Highland Institute, Guerrant, 
Ky. Pliny is too little to do any work to pay her 
way, like the older girls do, but every day she goes 
out and picks flowers on the mountain side just back 
of the school. The house-mother puts them on the 
table in the dining-room. If it were not for the help 
of the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, Pliny and 
her sister and many other boys and girls could not go 
to a school like Highland. 


Fourth Junior—This is Pansy Paul from the Jewish 
family (pointing to the yellow pansy). Paul lives in 
Washington, D. C. One day while going down the 
street with other children they heard some singing and 
saw a crowd of people on the corner. Like all chil- 
dren, they ran across to see what it was all about. 
When the song was over a man stood up and talked. 
When the meeting was over the man gave Paul a little 
booklet and he took it home and gave it to his mother. 
It was printed in Yiddish so she could read it. There 
was a Scripture verse and an invitation to come to 
the Neighborhood Center. Paul’s mother told her 
neighbor and they went to the mission the next day. 
They kept on going every week and learned to read 
English. They were given Testaments which they 
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learned to love. Paul now goes to Sunday school, and 
his mother and father have become Christians. 

Fifth Junior—(Pointing to the dark brown pansy.) 
This is Pansy Perline from the Negro family who 
lives in Atlanta, Ga., down in the Pittsburg district. 
It was once the very worse place in the whole city, 
but after the mission was started there was no trouble 
any more. Perline went to the Daily Vacation Bible 
School last summer and learned many Bible verses 
and the Child’s Catechism. She learned how to make 
pretty mats and picture frames out of paper, too. The 
teacher gave her some flower seeds and her big brother, 
who went to the schoo] too, made a porch box to plant 
them in. They took the box and seeds home and 
their mother helped them fill the box with dirt and 
plant the seeds. They had a box full of pretty flowers. 
They saved some seeds and gave them to their neigh- 
bors, so this year there will be a lot of -bright flower 
beds in that part of the city. Perline’s mother went 
to the Conference for Negro women and studied the 
Bible and can now teach a class of women in their 
Sunday school. 

Leader—Now we have shown you our Presbyterian 
Pansies—do you not think they are a fine collection? 
You remember Jesus said, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Let us bow our heads and thank him for these 
schools, nurseries, and missions, for the Home Mis- 
sion Committee and the workers, who are caring for 
and training these little lives for a place in his King- 
dom. 


California, Mo. 





John O’London’s Weekly contains an article by 

Michael J. Dearden, who, with 

a party of eight, visited the 

scene of the excavations (at the 

ancient city of Ur of the Chal- 
dees, birthplace of Abraham). He presents such in- 
teresting facts as the following: “So little has the 
country changed that the previous night I had slept 
In a room floored with bricks which were exactly the 
Same as those I now trod in the Moon God’s temple— 
yet those had been modern, and these were five thou- 
sand years old. This floor had already been laid 
down nearly three thousand years when Caesar came 
to Britain and found our ancestors wearing woad.”” On 
these brick floors, which seemed old as eternity, were 
found jars, bowls, drinking cups, lamps, none of which 
had seen daylight for three thousand years. A brick 
fireplace still bore the mark of the fire which burned 
there five thousand years ago, and near it was a well- 
shaft, with some dregs of brackish water in the bottom 


Digging Back to 
Noah 


still. One of the outstanding sights was a round arch- 
way built of wedge-shaped bricks: “At Ur I photo- 
graphed the oldest archway in the world; it is three 
thousand five hundred years old.” But perhaps the 
most thrilling story of all concerns a glimpse of the 
Flood: “In the middle of the excavations is a deep 
pit. It was dug for chronological purposes. 
It has sheer sides and nothing has been taken out of 
the walls. Bones, bricks, and pottery have just been 
cut through, and looking at the sides one can read in 
each successive stratum of debris the history of Ur 
for the last seven thousand years. Near the bottom 
is an eight-foot stratum of fine black clay, which was 
laid down by the Flood; under this is virgin soil, and 
under that, water—we are below sea-level.” Thus the 
explorers into the past roll time back and make the 
remotest ages live again beneath our feet. And the 
most notable thing about it all is that we find it 
strangely like the present—The New Outlook. 
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The Japan Mission 


By REV. LARDNER W. MOORE, Evangelistic Work, Gift, Japan 


There is going on all over the nation the work of 
the Kingdom of God Movement, built around the per- 
sonality and zeal of Toyoniko Kagawa. He is the chief 
speaker. As he knows how to speak to his fellow 
countrymen, they come to hear him in great numbers. 
Whether the burden of the Movement will have to be 
borne by the one man or whether all those who love 
the. Lord will put forth a greater effort, each in his 
little corner, remains yet to be seen. Some see in the 
Movement a “camouflage for Union.” Others see a pos- 
sibility of the Christian forces uniting in a task which 
shall result in a Mass Movement that shall shake the 
very foundations of the nation. 

The Japanese Presbytery, within whose bounds our 
work is located and which yearly reaps its fruits, re- 
ceived over 1,000 additions through baptism during the 
year. Three churches have reached financial independ- 
ence and taken their place in the Presbytery. The 
number of such churches (independent financially), is 
now thirty-four, with a total membership for the Pres- 
bytery of over 6,000 resident communicants and a total 
enrollment of 13,000. The sacrifices that some of the 
small churches are making to carry on financially 
speaks well for their future spiritual growth. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Chuo Theological Seminary: The past year has 
been one of quiet work, with little calling for special 
mention. Both teachers and students have done their 
work faithfully and with a spirit of harmony and good 
fellowship. Several professors have undertaken lec- 
ture tours to the various churches to speak on current 
theological topics, thus widening the influence of the 
Seminary as well as assisting in the work of ground- 
ing the people in the principles of our faith. The 
students have continued their good work of assisting 
in the Sunday school and Young People’s work in the 
churches of Osaka and Kobe. 

The Golden Castle College for Girls: The enroll- 
ment of 724 is the greatest in the history of the col- 
lege, and that in spite of decrease in neighboring 
schools. The English Literature and Domestic Science 
Departments have been recognized by the Imperial De- 
partment of Education, and there is hope that the 
Japanese Literature Department also will soon receive 
recognition. This recognition enables the school to 
issue teachers’ certificates. 

The ten per cent baptized Christians among the 
pupils does not begin to represent the influence of 
Christianity in the school. To be a graduate of Golden 
Castle College is to become aligned with the Christian 
forces in the land. The interest taken in voluntary 
Bible Classes and inquirers’ classes following special 
meetings during the year, together with the increasing 
interest taken by the teachers in the spiritual needs 
of the girls, is cause of encouragement to those in 
charge of the school. 


The need of equipment for the school, especially a 


chapel, has become more and more evident with the 
growth in numbers. 

Carrie McMillan Home: The faculty and pupils have 
all continued in good heaith, and growth in grace has 
been manifest in the every-day activities of the school. 
Twenty girls were baptized and united with the Church 
during the year. Three of the four girls to graduate 
have gone into work that ministers either to the physi- 
eal or spiritual needs of their fellowmen. Two Sunday 
schools, conducted by the pupils in different parts of 
the city, have grown in size and interest during the 

ear. 

: Kindergartens: The kindergarten, the link that joins 
the educational work to the evangelistic, holds a big 
place in the work of the Mission. 

The Evangelist in Sukumo, with the help of his good 
wife, has opened a kinde1garten in the church. They 
have an attendance of fifty children and through them 
are reaching out for parents and relatives. 

A Buddhist kindergarten was opened opposite the 
kindergarten of the Hyogo church in Kobe and the 
community was canvassed, but not. a single pupil left 
the Christian kindergarten. A beautiful building has 
been made possible through the efforts of Mrs. Myers. 

The Morning Star Kindergarten in Nagoya invited 
the graduates to a dedication service for the new build- 
ing and 200 attended. 

The Shimidzu kindergarten had a capacity enroll- 
ment. A feature of this kindergarten is the Sunday 
school where English is taught, conducted on Satur- 
days for graduates. This year for the first time tuition 
is charged and they have fifty pupils enrolled. 

Ninomiya Kindergarten, too, boasts capacity attend- 
ance and a fine spirit during the year. 

In Okazaki the parents are furnishing all the equip- 
ment for the kindergarten, thus taking responsibility 
as well as showing interest in the work. Toyohashi 
hopes soon to have a new building, made necessary by 
government orders. Space forbids telling of the in- 
fluence that has gone out from the numbers who later 
in life profess that they first came in contact with 
the Way of Life either directly or indirectly through 
the kindergarten. 


EVANGELISTIC 


Of the regular Missions the Southern Presbyterian 
continues to hold first place in giving more men and 
money comparatively to direct evangelism than to other 
forms of work. We have had a good year. 

Kochi: In Kochi, Mr. Brady with his car travels 
something like 5,000 miles a year and finds joy in ex- 
changing pulpits with the Japanese pastors. An early 
furlough has lost him to the Mission since April, with 
no one to take his place. The Asahi Church, a monu- 
ment to the labors of Dr. McIlwaine, boasts a new 
building, made possible by money raised by voluntary 
contributions; for the most part locally. Mr. Hashi- 
moto, of this church, is publishing a paper on his own 
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responsibility that has met with much favor in the 
province. 

There are many indications of the working of the 
Spirit in the Kochi field. A card was received ad- 
dressed to Honorable Mr. Sunday School, telling of 
an invitation received, a desire to hear, and resulting 
in attendance at church. A chauffeur asked “if it were 
proper to sing Christian hymns anywhere,” which led 
to ‘a conversation about Christianity and brought out 
the fact that the girl who sold tickets on the bus he 
used to drive, sang hymns continually, “and they were 
so much better than any others.” In a hospital, a boy 
with one eye. captured the heart of the sick folk by 
going from room to room singing the song he had 
learned from the foreigner. 

Tokushima: A new chapel has been started under 
the direction of Mr. Jenkins. Two Christian families 
contributed 100 yen to fixing up a place for meetings 
and promised ten yen a month toward running ex- 
penses With a graduate from the Seminary to take 
charge, hopes run high for the work in Muya. The 
work among students has been pushed in Tokushima. 
A small band of earnest Christians in a Commercial 
School are witnessing boldly for Christ. One of their 
number went to the Theological Seminary in. April. 
It is an interesting fact that among the schools down 
here wherever. there is a Christian teacher there is 
found a Christian Students’ Association. Miss Lumpkin 
carries on with the English and Bible classes, giving 
the girls a touch of Christian home life as well as 
the real meaning of life It is hoped that the summer 
camp on the beach will prove a blessing to many. 

Dr. Logan has given much of his time during the 
year to special meetings; holding five within the 
bounds of the Mission and three without, one of which. 
was at Steel Academy, at Nagasaki, following a student 
strike. The presence of the Spirit seemed manifest 
in all these meetings for the results were ‘more ‘than 
encouraging. 

Dr. Hassell aims to present the gospel at least once 
to each of the 250,000 people in his section of this 
great field. To do this he has tried to reach the schools 
and has met with a good reception, holding meetings 
on many occasions right in the school building. Let- 
ters expressing joy throuch the hearing of the gospel 
have been many. Children return home singing the 
hymns, and the missionary is greeted at his next visit 
with a song learned on the former occasion. A moving- 
picture machine has been added to the equipment, and 
though handicapped throuch a scarcity of proper films, 
has done its part in drawing people to the meetings. 

Marugame: Though handicapped by lack of suffi- 
cient missionary force, Marugame has had an excep- 
tional year. The Christians in the several groups vol- 
untarily reduced the Mission’s share of the rent item, 
thus releasing more funds for pioneer work. Dr. 
Kagawa’s meetings were well attended, at one place 
numbering 800, followed the next. night by 1,100. These 
meetings were followed by Dr. Logan‘s, with a more 
direct evangelistic appeal. with marked results. 

In the conservative Buddish town of Kannonji, where 
a few years ago a missionary could not stop for the 
night, seven asked for baptism during the .meetings. 
They have forty-seven Christians and hope to make it 
100 by the end of the year. When Mr. Kimura, of 
Osaka, a strong gospel preacher, visited this town later, 
he was asked to speak in the middle schools. 

Of the. interesting letters that have come in to the 
missionary but one can be mentioned, from a man, 
who after being baptized, wrote as follows: “I am 
now thirty-six years old and until now I knew nothing 
of the meaning of life. I had stayed in the paths of 
evil and was in utter darkness and doubt, but now I 
understand.” 

Takamatsu: Six years ago in, the section where the 
East Church now stands, it was difficult to get anyone 
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to enter the rented chapel. Now there is a fine build- 
ing, a group of Christians who pay all incidental ex- 
benses and a part of the pastor’s salary, a number of 
students attending regularly and giving of their time 
to helping in street meetings. Several of them spent 
their vacation time last summer in walking through 
the country, preaching and giving out tracts as they 
went. Dr. Erickson has had the honor student of the 
Higher Commercial School in his Bible Class for six 
years, as well as the next highest. Mrs. Erickson has 
given time and received joy in translating parts of 
Nagata’s book, which gives the life story of some 
Japanese Christian lepers. The life of one of them 
reads briefly: a gambler, thief, adulterer, drunkard, and 
desperate to the point of suicide, but ends thus: “The 
knowledge of the good doctrine caused a wish to hear 
to boil up in him. From baptism he lived a resur- 
rected life and led many others.” This man at one 
time tried to break up Kagawa’s meetings in the slums 
of Kobe. 

Dr. Moore, with his car and three helpers. has sent 
out literature in answer to 2,000 requests and visited 
the 150 schools in his field, some of them more than 
once. The country people are beginning to know some- 
oe of Christianity and realize that it is not an evil 
thing. 

Miss Currell, with the help of her Bible woman, has 
been much encouraged during the year in Sunday-school 
work, and especially in visiting in the home. returning 
often with the story of how gladly she has been re- 
ceived and how eagerly the gospel was heard. The 
Sunday schools have gained in enrollment and interest. 
Stories like that of the teacher, who. having fallen 
into sin, heard that Christianity offered a way of sal- 
vation-and came into church to find out “what it is,” 

ght be multiplied. 

Kobe: The work of the Union Church of Kobe, to 
which Dr. Myers gives half his time, has taken on 
new life, with a completion of a new attractive build- 
ing in a more suitable part of the city, making a 
greater appeal to the business people and more con- 
venient to all. This church contributes its share to 
the Japanese work, not only by its offerings but to 
English-speaking Japanese. One of these latter having 
been led to the Lord in the English service has united 
with a Japanese church, is elder, treasurer. organist, 
S. S. teacher, editor of the Church paper. and preaches 
as often as time permits. contributing liberally of his 
time and money to both churches. 

The Mizaki Church, linked directly with the Japanese 
Presbytery. meets in the work-shop of one of the Chris- 
tians. Only twenty-five or thirty can attend the serv- 
ices, but it has been full, as a rule, durine the year. 
The young men are zealous to work and preach on the 
street corners and sell tracts until late in the evening. 

Gifu: The most discouraging thing to happen in 
this field for some time has been the withdrawal in 
April of an evangelist and the majority of Christians 
in one of the groups to set up an independent work in 
the near neighborhood. UWnder the good hand of God 
the clouds seem to be rolling back and in spite of un- 
fortunate things said and done, the work of the King- 
dom seems to be going on. 

The three sisters who form the backbone of the 
church in Ota always deserve mention. Giving of their 
small means to the furthering of the gospel, holding 
prayer meetings from house to house where opportu- 
nity offers, they are a living witness to the work of 
the Spirit. 

The requests that have come as the result of the 
distribution of tracts have brought comfort to Dr. 
Buchanan as he goes from place to place. 

Again as one sees the faith of a girl who, though 
an orphan and surrounded by rabidly Buddhist rela- 
tives, stands out for her faith and is willing to give 
up all for Christ, a new hope is kindled in the heart 
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of the Missionary that God will raise up countless 
numbers of others like her. 

Nagoya: The absence of Mr. W. A. McIlwaine for 
the greater part of the year has held the evangelistic 
work in abeyance. With the return to the Mission 
force of Mr. Haba, a former Evangelist, and his loca- 
tion in Tsushima, new energy has been put into the 
city and country work. Mizuho Chapel makes a new 
start in its spiritual life with a new building in a 
section of town which is growing rapidly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Buchanan together with their music are 
a continued encouragement to this group. Seven years 
ago the work was started in the home of a Christian. 

Dr. Smythe has had to divide his English Bible Class 
of middle school boys on account of the numbers at- 
tending, thus making three classes in his home in 
addition to time given to Golden Castle College, to 
which also has been added a class on the Relation of 
Christianity to various problems, which he has heen 
asked to conduct at the Higher School. 

Of special interest during the year in this Station 
is the story of Miss Okazaki, who came to Miss Kirtland 
to learn English and found Christ. Miss Gardner’s 
street Sunday school continues to grow in interest and 
in numbers, and though unique in kind will some day 
bear fruit. 

Okazaki: The chapel work has gone forward in spite 
of opposition and discouragement. Bible classes and 
Mothers’ meetings, to which the Misses Patton give so 
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much time and labor, are well attended and many 
have come to know the truth. The church has taken 
on the privilege and burden of financial independence 
and the work of forty-odd years has come to fruition. 


Toyohashi: The early morning prayer meetings 
have been an index to the spiritual activity in the 
Toyohashi Church. At the same time there is a group 
of Christians in the mountains of this field who have 
had a history of faith and should now have a resident 
pastor. 

The celebration in connection with the completion 
of the new Inari shrine, just five miles out of Toyohashi, 
was the occasion of a great fair lasting several weeks. 
Seizing the opportunity, the churches of the city united 
in tent meetings held near the fairgrounds. Tens of 
thousands of tracts were distributed, hundreds of Testa- 
ments were sold and countless numbers heard the 
preaching of the gospel. It was a great time of seed 
sowing and there will be an abundant harvest. 


In addition to earnest language study in Tokyo, Mr. 
Crawford teaches a Bible class in the Hongo Church. 
The attendance has doubled during the year with one 
member confessing Christ. 


We bring this report to a close with a feeling anew 
of the enormity of the task, our inability to accomplish 
it, our determination to gird our loins and in Christ’s 
strength push on, looking for the reward that shall be 
to all those who love his appearing. 





FTER reading the reports from the Chattanooga 
A Congress, we educational missionaries realize 

that we must justify ourselves to ourselves and 
to the Church. It is the purpose of this article to set 
forth some reasons for being, which we feel should be 
taken into account. 

First, the peculiar situation in Mexico regarding 
evangelistic missionaries, especially men. The Mexican 
laws are such that an ordained minister, not a native 
Mexican, is hedged around with restrictions and pro- 
hibitions to a large extent, and most of our ordained 
men have either left the field or gone into educational 
work, where they are less restricted. 

Second, the understanding which has been estab- 
lished between the Synod, representing the Mexican 
ministers, and the Missions, representing the foreign 
workers, that the Synod be supreme in matters evan- 
gelistic, with the Mission as the consulting body, and 
that in matters educational, the reverse be the case. This 
arrangement was brought about in order to facilitate 
the work and to comply with the laws. 

Third, the hope of the Church for the future work- 
ers is in our schools, since the government schools are 
few in our field and the atmosphere in them far from 
conducive to piety or to the development of ideals of 
Christian service. This reason is more or less true in 
all countries, even in the United States, and here where 
many of the so-called intellectuals are actively atheistic, 
the influence is still more hurtful. There are circum- 


stances about our schools in Mexico which make it still 





Why Educational * Missions in Mexico 


By ALICE J. McCLELLAND, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico 


more desirable that they be kept under missionary di- 
rection for some years to come. 

Our schools are very young yet and undeveloped. 
Our school policies are scarcely more than outlined at 
present. The great blessing which came to our schools 
in the Birthday Gift made it necessary to remodel and 
modify our educational program. In Chilpancingo, 
for instance, we had never had anything of our own 
but one small building which served as a boarding 
home for girls. The other buildings, home for boys, 
schoolhouse, land for gardening, etc., were all rented. 
Policies had to be made to fit our circumstances. Now, 
for the first time, we have been able to make the cir- 
cumstances fit our policies. When we have built up the 
kind of school we feel will serve the future Church, we 
can think of turning it over the nationals to direct. 

A good beginning has already been made toward na- 
tional support of the school. Each year the relative 
amounts of funds received from national sources and 
from the Mission change in favor of the national. This 
development must be slow, however, because the evan- 
gelicals are mostly humble folk and not able to pay 
high tuition fees. We must keep our student body 
largely evangelical if we are to have the influence of 
the school evangelistic and if we are to keep the school 
in close touch with the national Church. It is our 
practice to keep the balance in favor of the evangelical 
element. Making the count just the other day, I found 
that we were just about to reach the saturation point 
as to the number of Catholic pupils we might receive. 
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But the fact that several of our former Catholic pupils 
are joining the church as soon as their reception can 
be arranged throws the balance back the other way. 


Fortunately, opportunities of evangelistic work offer 
themselves to educational missionaries at every turn. 
In our school we have a band of young men who are 
evangelistic workers and spend their vacations in field 
work. Some go out every Sunday. They form a spe- 
cial group in Sunday school, under the instruction of 
an ordained missionary who gives them work which will 
help them in the religious activities during vacations. 
Last year, toward the end of the school year, the group 
met for training in getting up the Christmas Program. 
(Our long vacation is in the winter.) 


The student body itself is under constant pressure 
to intensify the religious consciousness, and the teach- 
ers make a special effort, at least once a year, to bring 
into the church all who are considered to have received 
sufficient instruction to make an intelligent choice. Few 
students resist the influence. Most of them make pro- 
fession of faith in due time. The few who remain un- 
touched usually drop out, and we make no effort to 
keep them after their indifference becomes apparent, 
preferring to give their place to new and more promis- 
ing material. 

We believe that our plan of work in the student con- 
gregation is such that it will develop intelligent, well- 
trained members for future congregations in our Church 
at large. Our school chapel is not finished as yet and 
we are worshipping in our school homes, but we have 
our finance committee, and they have made a campaign 
for pledges to the support of the church. Practically 
every pupil made a pledge, both Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and the Committee see to it that they pay up. 
Some of them dig ditches to get the money for their 
pledges. Of course their gifts do not amount to much, 
but the teachers and missionaries also contribute, so the 
result is considerable. The money is kept in a nice 
clean muslin bag in the principal’s desk, but the Com- 
mittee collects it and keeps the books. The Committee 
formulated a plan to cooperate with the Chilpancingo 
congregation and others in the immediate neighborhood 
to put the field on a self-supporting basis, so that the 
subsidy from the Mission to the Chilpancingo church 
might be available for pioneer work. Mr. Murray, the 
chairman of the Committee, was, of course, the orig- 
inator of the plan, but the student members have taken 
it most seriously. They went and presented it to the 
elders in Chilpancingo. I wish you could have seen 
Esther, age 15, the only “woman” in the group. She 
looks like a partridge any way, and on this occasion 
was swelled up even more with importance and respon- 
sibility. This is the great advantage in working with 
youth. They can be encouraged to undertake anything, 
where the older folk sit back and lamely say “We can’t.” 
{f we do not succeed in arousing the town congregation 
‘o undertake self-support we will pay a fixed contribu- 
ion to their pastor for his services to us and use the 
rest of our funds for direct evangelistic work, paying 
the expenses of the boys who get out on Sundays and 
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Juan Alvarran, former errand boy for the old owners 


of the Graybill Memorial School location. At fifteen, 
he could not read. Mrs Morrow began to teach him 
as soon as she arrived there and with some study in 
night classes he managed to enter our day school. He 
is of a strong Catholic family and endured quite a lot 
of persecution from his older brothers. One morning he 
came early to have Mrs. Morrow treat wounds on his 
face and arms. One of his brothers had come home 
drunk and bitten him. He applied himself so well in 
his work and study that he was given a scholarship in 
one of the regional Government Agricultural Schools. 
Before he left, he was a faithful member of the church, 
going out to a little village to teach Sunday school 
every Sunday. At his new school he and his companion 
who went from our school have gotten a number of the 
boys to attend our church at Morelia. Though it is 
several miles, they go every Sunday. 


holidays. During Holy Week, a number of them went 
out and reported duly to the congregation on their re- 
turn. 

Nor are the opportunities of educational missionaries 
confined to work with the student body. Consider the 
following as an opening for extension work, a letter 
recently received: 


“PRINCIPAL OF WALLACE INSTITUTE, 
“ESTEEMED SIR: 

“T beg you to excuse if this letter causes you trouble, 
but my conscience tells me to send it and for that 
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reason I do so. I am a teacher in this corner of 
Guerrero. I find myself isolated from all communica- 
tion and religion as well. 


“In this town there is a temple where images are 
worshipped, and as my God, or our God, tells me not 
to do that, I come before you to beg that you permit me 
to belong to the ‘Evangelical Society’ which exists in 
the school which you worthily direct, since that is the 
Society which is closest to where I live. For this 
reason I beg that you inform me what manner I should 
adept to belong to that Society, since I desire as soon 
as possible to be instructed in that religion which I 
long so to have. 


“I also desire, if you think best, that you send me 
a Bible and books that may be useful for that religion, 
by mail collect, since I do not know how I can get. 
them. If you cannot send them collect, please tell me 
how I can get them. 


“I beg you then, that you help this soul to attain 
the Grace of God. In expectation of your reply, I am 
your affectionate servant,” 


S. R.'P: 


The following is an extract from the reply sent: 

“T send you by mail a New Testament, which con- 
tains four histories of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
according to his contemporaries, two of whom were his 
disciples and eye-witnesses of the events which are re- 
lated. It also contains the writings of the apostles, 
especially those of St. Paul, the most efficient preacher 
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and interpreter of the ideas and the life of Jesus. If 
you want the whole Bible later, I can send you one. 

“The other pamphlets I send are modern expositions 
of the way of salvation and helps to mould the life of 
the believer. I hope you will find in them light and 
encouragement to help you undertake the life eternal, 
which begins as soon as the believer places his faith in 
the person of Jesus and hopes in him for salvation in- 
stead of trying to save himself by reformations which 
he strives to make in his character or his habits. 

“The minister of our Society which works nearest 
you is Mr. Philip Delgado in Acapulco. I am writing 
him about you so that he will have you in mind. I 
know that he has thought of making a trip in that 
direction and perhaps he will go to your town to see 
you, or if you are in Acapulco you can look him up. 
He is a very lovable person and highly esteemed by us. 

‘Now, I only want to put myself at your orders so 
you can feel free to ask me for anything you think 
will be helpful in instructing you in this matter. I 
shall be happy to answer any questions or make such 
explanations as I may be able. In the ‘meantime I 
shall ask God to guide your intelligence so that you 
may find spiritual peace. atts . 

“One who longs to count you as a brother in Christ, 
attentive and obedient servant, etc., etc.” 


We cannot help but believe that work like this is 
still worthy to be supported by funds from the United 
States, and that to try to turn it over to the national 
Church at this time would cripple it beyond help. 





OUR work is telling, and China is struggling to 
a reformation. It is a great privilege to be here 
to help in it and to see it going on. The Sem- 

inary and Mateer Memorial Institute are pouring out a 

steady stream of men and women who are girded with 

the historic truth of Christianity, and every effort is 
made to have them filled with courage and zeal. The 

Devil however, takes no defeat lying down. He is now 

using communistic workers to try to close all Christian 

schools. 

You will be interested to know the way they have 
attacked Mateer Memorial Institute, which is a Bible 
School and a preparatory institution for the Seminary. 
. Two years ago the state board of education, which is 
dominated by a communist, ordered the M. M. I. to 
register or close in five days. To register would take 
the Bible and all Christian studies out of the course 
and saddle a pagan teacher on the school that it would 
have to support, and put “respect” for Sun Yat Sen 
and its cult, in the course. Within the five days of 
grace the officials that were to enforce the order were 
degraded. We believe in answer to prayer. After a 
few more months we were again ordered to register. 
We pleaded that the M. M. I. was a Bible and Semi- 


Trials of School Registration 


By REV. B. C. PATTERSON, Tenghsien, Shantung, China 


nary Preparatory school, and to be forced to register 
was an infringement of the Christian liberty guaranteed 
in the constitution. We were then ordered not to use 
the name of “school” -as the government had pre- 
empted that. We then called ourselves: Tao Yuan 
(House of Doctrine) and were let alone for some 
months. Then, using Soviet tactics, they sent an order 
to register and quiet fooling about it, and so “conform 
to order No—and No—.” We replied that we had 
obeyed the order to change the name and could not be 
accused of disobedience. And if there was such a strict 
order requiring us to register would they please tell us 
the nature of it as we had received no notice of it. 

As the war came on then we were allowed to rest till 
last Autumn when the M.-M. I. and the Seminary 
were both ordered to register. The Board sent a man 
here to look into the institutions. He went back and 
the Seminary heard no more of registering but an 
acrimonious communication came back giving us ten 
days to register the M. M. I. or face prosecution. 

The Institution then sent a deputation to the Na- 
tional Education Headquarters in Nanking. ‘The out- 
come of their trip we hope will be that the M. M. I. 
will be allowed to carry on as we have been doing till 
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the end of this term. Then we will have to take out, 
at least for the present, some of the work that partly 
parallels college work. The deputation also requested 
the Board to name the ordinary courses of knowledge 
that might be taught in a Bible School. 

The deputation that went to Nanking would have 
been able to do absolutely nothing but for a way God 
opened to them through Christian men. One of these 
friends in need was a pastor, Ma, whose earnest pray- 
ers for a sick child in the president’s house had received 
a signal answer. Another was a Mr. Sun who is now 
in the Foreign Office. He formerly was a telegraph 
worker in our fields of Sutsien and Suchowfu and is a 
lovable and bright Christian in every relation of life. 
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And the third was a Dr. Kung, an LL. D. graduate, 
lawyer and Christian from Oberlin University. He 
holds a high government position in Nanking and 
promised that the president himself would get to see 
our petition. 

At this writing we have not yet had a reply, but 
feel sure that it will be favorable, at least for the 
time. 

The member of the provincial board that is persecut- 
ing us is a graduate of Columbia, N. Y., and is said 
to have been offended at Christianity in America. He 
Says in five years there will be no Christian work in 
Shantung. He is doing his best. But God will “laugh” 
and you will help us with your prayers. 





Visiting Our Students 


By LEILA G. KIRTLAND, Golden Castle Women’s College, Nagoya, Japan 


E FIND a great variety of circumstances as we 
visit in the homes of the six hundred young 
women students of the Golden Castle Women’s 

College. A girl is absent from her class for several 
days. Perhaps she is sick. She is a member of my 
Bible Class and I have her “history” on a card with 
that of the other members of her class, so that I can 
refer to my card-index and find out where she lives. 
I then start out to find her house in this very perplex- 
ing city, made up of an aggregation of old-time villages 
with their narrow lanes zig-zagging like a jig-saw 
puzzle. . : ; 

Perhaps you would be surprised to know that there 
are now a million inhabitants of Nagoya. This girl 
lives miles away from the school, so I take an electric 
car to a given stop and from there by dint of inquiry 
] find the girl in a restaurant that is kept by her 
mother, who at this time is in Tokyo, leaving the res- 
taurant in the care of the girl and her older sister. 
They treat me to a cup of lemon tea and after a short 
visit, I depart. 

Another girl comes to school by train every day from 
a beautiful resort where her mother has a restaurant. 
This girl attends Sunday school in the village. 

The fathers of some of the girls are farmers. One 
family, living far to the north, send the daughters to 
the Golden Castle Women’s College. They are earnest 
Christians and, like some of the early Christians, these 
parents have “church in their home.” There is no 
established church in that neighborhood. 

In this connection let me mention the weekly Bible 
Class for neighborhood children which our busy princi- 
pal, Mr. Ichimura, and his consecrated wife hold in 
their suburban home. Mr. Ichimura always returns 


home earlier on Thursday afternoons in order to catch 
the children as they are going home from school. There 
Were about 150 children present at the Christmas cele- 
bration held for them by Mr. Ichimura. 

Some of the girls are the daughters of physicians, 
some of railroad men, bankers, shop keepers, factory 


officials, or army officers; sometimes of a retired busi- 
ness man. While the girls are at school, even though 
their parents may not mingle socially, there is a fine 
democratic spirit, and the girls from mansions mingle 
freely with daughters of shopkeepers. There are no 
“parlour boarders.” All are assigned equal tasks and 
all cheerfully wield brooms and dust pans. 

We have several girls attending Golden Castle 
Women’s College, whose mothers are graduates of this 
school. I will tell you of only one of these. 

An old-style Japanese house at the top of a hill 
faces a gloomy temple enclosure. I enter the gate 
and pass along the stone walk to the doorway. I push 
the electric button and the sliding doors are opened 
by a smiling young girl—a daughter of the house— 
who ushers me in. “Is your mother at home?” I ask. 
“Yes, Sensei (teacher), please come in.” The girl’s 
name is Sato Sato and she attends the Golden Castle 
Women’s College. I pause a moment on the threshold 
to remove my shoes before entering the guest room with 
its immaculate straw mats and silk cushions. I notice 
in the entrance-way a beautiful old screen and a lovely 
New Year’s flower arrangement. 

Mrs. Sato, a delicate little lady with most gracious 
manners, greets me very cordially in the guest room. 
After the usual salutations and genuflections she offers 
me a large silk cushion which she places before the 
“honorable alcove.” A lovely scroll painting hangs in 
the alcove in front of which is an artistic flower ar- 
rangement. The gas stove, whose warmth is very grate- 
ful, is a modern touch like the electric button. We 
sit facing each other at a table about six inches high. 

“T have come, Mrs. Sato, to ask you to tell me about 
some of your early experiences as a pupil of the Golden 
Castle School.” 

“Oh, I shall be delighted to tell you about those 
days. You know the school was very small then and 
it was in a different part of the city. In Nagoya there 
were only two small mission schools for girls, one 
Methodist and one Presbyterian. If a girl desired a 
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high school education she was forced to attend one or 
the other of these schools. My parents allowed me to 
enter the Golden Castle School. When I was ushered 
into the presence of the principal (Mrs. Randolph), I 
was quite abashed. It was my first introduction to a 
foreign lady and I hardly dared raised my eyes. She 
seemed so overpoweringly large. She used such queer 
Japanese that I wanted to laugh, but her voice was 
kind and gentle. I thought her light blue eyes were 
funny, and I wondered how she could see so well. for 
they were not black like ours. 

“Well I was enrolled. We studied everything in 
English and of course progressed rapidly in the lan- 
guage. I often tell my daughters that I can beat them 
spelling because I had such good drilling at first. You 
see we few pupils received a great deal of concentrated 
effort. We used to have spelling matches too. Dear 
Mrs. Randolph would teach us the Bible on Sunday 
mornings apart from the regular school Bible teaching. 
She invited the day pupils to meet with the “boarders” 
on Sunday mornings. After the lesson, she always 
treated us to tea and cake, so I am afraid that at first 
I was chiefly attracted by the “loaves and fishes.” I 
am happy to say that I was baptized before my gradua- 
tion. My family were not opposed to Christianity, for 
my brother attended a Christian school in Kyoto. Later 
I was married at the First Presbyterian Church of this 
city, my husband being a member of that church.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sato have established a lovely Chris- 
tian home. Two daughters graduated from the Golden 
Castle Women’s College, two are now pupils in the 
College. The eldest daughter married after teaching 
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English in the College. She went to Tokyo to live, but 
died very suddenly, leaving a little girl three years old 
who is now with her grandmother. This young woman 
was one of the loveliest characters I ever knew. The 
second daughter is a kindergarten teacher and is doing 
fine work in Mrs. Smythe’s kindergarten. 

This is only a sample of similar Christian homes 
resulting from the influence of the Golden Castle 
Women’s College. 

New Japan has many calls for her daughters that 
cause many girls to delay matrimony while engaging in 
some useful endeavor. The old days, when girls were 
taught only to sew and do flower arrangement or cere- 
monial tea, have passed away. There is a demand for 
women in almost every kind of work. 

The matron of our dormitory is a graduate of our 
school. We have a large and influential graduates’ as- 
sociation that helps the school raise money for equip- 
ment by having bazaars, concerts, or movie entertain- 
ments. It also publishes a magazine. 

The following are some of the pursuits in which our 
graduates are engaged: Kindergarten teaching, primary 
school teaching, high school teaching, special evange- 
listic work, office work, clerking in department stores, 
in post offices or banks, trained nursing and Y. W. 
C. A. work. Thus the Christian influence of the Golden 
Castle Women’s College is being broadcast through 
these varied walks of life, and we feel that God’s 
promise, ““My word shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please and it shall 


prosper in the thing whereto I sent it,” is being ful- 
filled. 





Woman s Bible Institute. Kunsan., Korea 
By WILLIE B. GREENE, Kunsan, Korea 


UR Bible Institute for Women is now in its fourth 
session. Ninety-three are studying in this class, 
where last year we registered only fifty-three; 

and such a happy family, and great spiritual blessing 
we are having! Again this year, as a school, we ob- 
served the Day of World-wide Prayer. 

From the beginning of the school in 1928 until now 
we have taught only two grades of the six-year course, 
and after finishing these the students would have to go 
to Chunju for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
in order to complete the course. For several years we 
have felt that we ought to teach the third grade here, 
as many could not go to Chunju, and this would give 
them at least a half of the course. This seemed almost 
impossible as we had such a small teaching force, as 
some were at home on furlough, but the need was so 
great that we decided to put in the third grade. 

In order to add this grade it was necessary for the 
missionary to spend the month of January teaching 
native Bible women the subjects that they were to 
teach, thus preparing them for their work in the In- 
stitute in February. God has wonderfully blessed our 


efforts, for this year in our first grade alone we have 
five more than we had in the whole school put together, 
last year. When all the school gather for the singing 
period, even the largest room, which we added last 
year, will not hold them; so it has been necessary to 
hold this period out on the playground (which the 
singing teacher thinks is bad for his voice). When 
the two sections of the first grade meet for their Hygiene 
and Geography periods, it is necessary to move the 
benches out of this large room in order to give them 
floor space whereon to sit. 

I am sure that, when I tell you that this Institute 
is now being conducted in dormitory rooms and classes 
are being taught in the same rooms where the women 
sleep and eat, you will see how very much our station 
needs proper equipment, not only for this Institute but 
for the Men’s and Women’s ten-day classes, when they 
flock in by the hundreds. The Woman’s ten-day class 
is to follow the Institute by only a few days, and where 
will we put all those women? It is the same old ques- 
tion, only different in that our numbers are increasing 
with each year. 
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Our Institute students range from fourteen to sixty- 
four years of age, but the harmony in the school is 
wonderful. I wish you cculd know how much the old 
as well as the young are enjoying the baths you have 
made possible by your gifts of soap, towels, and bath- 
cloths, and also how they enjoy playing the games and 
taking the exercise during the recreation hours. 

I want to thank all of you who have been praying 
for this work. God is answering your prayers. This 
is the best class we have ever had—so keep on praying 
for us, your prayers are availing much. 


KOREAN LETTERS 
Note: (I thought you would like to read a few of 
these letters to see the quaint way in which the Koreans 
express their thoughts. These are letters of thanks for 
the coats and other gifts which friends sent me for the 
Bible Women and some school girls, this past Christ- 
mas.—W. B. GREENE.) 


My Lovinc AUNT: 

I am very grateful since you have sent me the coat. 
I thank you. Now that you have thought of this person 
{rom afar, every time I put it on I'll think of you. 

I hope you will always remain in God’s grace, and 
I hope you will receive many blessings. 

With a praying mind I’ll stop. 

Signed. 
To My Lovinc AUNT: 

I pray you are at peace in the Lord. You have trou- 
bled to think of me here from afar, and without worry, 
I'll spend Christmas. 

My loving Aunt, since you have sent me the pres- 
ents, I have received them with thanks. 

I hope you will continue in the midst of God’s grace. 

Signed. 

P. S.—As for my joy how can I compare it. 
To My FrrEenp: 

Even though I have not seen you once, like this, you 
have sent me a present; I believe it’s God’s grace and 
offer up thanks. 

Although our language is different and our country, 


Ninety-three students enrolled for the fourth session of the Bible Institute for Women, Kunsan, Korea— 
February 19-March 20, 1931. 
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the mountains and streams, are different, we boih be- 
lieve in only God’s love and Ged’s grace, therefore I 
send regards. I wish to know if your body, by the 
bounteous large grace of our Father God, is strong, 
and are you having much pleasure in God? 

I, your friend, am the Bible Woman who travels 
over mountains and streams, crossing many waters, to 
hunt up the people who in your hospital here hearing 
the Word of God have decided to believe; and in my 
travels being very cold and seeing much trouble, I have 
received well and am exceedingly glad for and full of 
gratitude for this nice coat. 


This kind of grace I believe the Lord will repay, I 
believe in you and pray for you constantly. 
Your friend in Christian fellowship, 
Signed. 


As FOR—, A SERVANT OF CHRIST: 

I offer up my regards to you, who use your strength 
for many. In the grace of God the Father, is your 
body strong and are you having much pleasure in the 
Lord’s work? I wish to know. By the help of the 
Lord, I, your believing sister, am well. 

God has made the people of every nation one “blood 
and pulse” and only one earth for our bodies, though 
the East is divided from the West (Acts 17:26). 

Although our souls have long had intercourse, but 
not even once have I seen you or by letter and have 
not sent you greetings; but as our Lord gave His New 
Commandment, in love I believe you have sent me this 
kind gift, and I am grateful to God for it. 

Even though we are not doing the same kind of 
work or in the same, I believe our souls are working 
(as in one place and with one motive). Though our 
mountains and valleys are different, I believe we serve 
the same (faith, hope and charity). 1 Cor. 13:13. 

And since we are “one body, one spirit, one Lord, 
one faith and one baptism and of one God,” we are 
servants who go out and use our strength alike, and 
I believe we love and offer up praise unto the same 
God. (Eph. 4:4-6.) 

Every time I put on this coat, I look to the west 
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and offer up thanks to you. With this coat, even 
though it is cold I will not be cold: and even though I 
have on old clothes, I will hide them and they can’t 
be seen and I don’t be ashamed before others. ‘There 
are many words about a coat in the Bible. Our Lord 
has said that he would give us white coats, and like 
the above, we will not be ashamed before others. (Rev. 
6:11.) 

Elijah, the prophet, gave Elisha his coat, and after 
that he could do the same miracles that Elijah had 
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done, therefore the coat is more precious than any 
other clothes. (It goes all over other cloths.) 

And like that, since you have given me your coat, 
your faith and love, I pray I may have as my pattern. 

When I think of the things I wish to say, and be- 
cause of the space, can’t, it makes my heart sad, so I 
will close. 

Yours in Christian fellowship, 

Signed. 

















Missionaries from five Missions and all points of the Compass. Each had “the best climate.” 


Five Presbyterian Missions Get Together 


In Brazil 
By MRS. EDWARD E. LANE, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, Minas, Brazil 


OU Southern Presbyterians, with Montreat, Mas- 
sannetta and Kerrville, Texas, yearly within 
your reach, and with all that those mountain- 

top places mean, can scarcely imagine the unspeakable 
joy and the thrills that were in a second-class coach on 
a train out from Sao Paulo in January. The atmos- 
phere was tense with excitement and anticipation, and 
the conductor himself must have felt like a stranger 
in a strange land as we chattered away at a rate he 
never heard missionaries talk—and in English! 

I almcst looked out the window to get a glimpse of 
the Geyser, and could feel the train creaking up the 
mountains to Montreat—though the track was as level 
as the floor. When the train stopped and we heard 
and saw more Americans, and there were introductions 
and greetings, all so like some I’ve experienced at 
Black Mountain, again I turned, being sure I’d find 
half a dozen taxis “to take us out”—but no cars. Every 
man (not the women) took the suitcases and the bed- 
ding rolls and started up the track to the school for 
ministerial students, where we were to be entertained. 
That school brought back other memories of one like 
it in the mountains of Virginia, so dear to my heart. 

Why all this excitement? Never before in the sixty 
years of Presbyterian mission work in Brazil had there 
been such a meeting. The five Presbyterian missions, 


totaling one hundred and nine missionaries, all at 
work in this great land, had sent representatives to 
this, the first attempt to get together. There were our 
own three Southern Presbyterian missions present in 
full force, and even a larger representation of the two 
U. S. A. Presbyterians. 

So often, while on furlough, friends of some of the 
missionaries in Northern Brazil would ask me if I 
knew them, as if I might live in an adjoining town, 
instead of 3,000 miles away. I felt that these inter- 
ested friends were rather ignorant of the geography of 
Brazil—but never again shall I criticize anyone’s 
limited knowledge of Brazil, for I realized that, after 
almost ten years in the country, my own knowledge 
was limited to our local boundaries. All that I know 
of this limitless country is the small area covered by 
the East and West Brazil Missions. It does not seem 
small when one’s husband has a field to cover as big 
as some states in the U. S. A., but any station’s terri- 
tory is but a pin head in comparison with the vastness 
of our continental Brazil. 

Now, on the next furlough, I can tell you of some 
of our missionaries from Northern Brazil! At least, 
three Southern Presbyterians were there: Dr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Taylor from Garanhuns, and Miss Boyce 
from Recife, a small representation, but as Mr. Taylor 
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said, a characteristic onc, for they are always few in 
number, and in fact are the smallest Southern Presby- 
terian Mission. 

We were confused on the points of the compass— 
when we spoke of Northern Presbyterians or Southern 
Presbyterians, we had to explain whether we meant 
the Northern and the Southern of Brazil or of the 
Homeland. Southern Presbyterians work in Northern 
Brazil and vice versa, and the Northern Presbyterians 
sang Dixie songs, and some of the Southern Presby- 
terians spoke with a decided Northern and Western 
accent. If the truth must be told, the union of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians has already come 
in Brazil. 

Had you been present you might have decided that 
missionaries were not very accurate judges of climatic 
conditions either, for as each missionary rose to make 
his report, he invariably began, “We have the best 
climate in Brazil.” And at least five “hearts of Brazil” 
were discovered. A great variety of ways of travel 
were mentioned during the conference—trains, ships, 
motor boats, aeroplanes, automobile, and not the least, 
the “intelligent mule,” still the road-breaker and the 
pathfinder of Brazil. 
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At least one missionary realized the greatness of 
this country, and the giganticness of the missionary 
task, and because of this realization she feels helpless 
about telling you all that went on at this epoch-making 
meeting. 

Steps were taken to ask the home Boards to plan for 
a great mission station on the Amazon River, with 
motor boats, and the personnel for an effective evan- 
gelizing mission up to the headwaters of that mightiest 
of river systems. ‘The advance for the next twenty- 
five years was also staked out. By that time the East 
and West Brazil Missions will have handed over their 
territory to the native Church and moved on into the 
far interior, and within the same interval the missions 
of the Northern Presbyterian Church will have a string 
of lighthouses clear across Brazil from the sea to the 
Bolivian border. 

As we parted, some to take weeks to reach their 
stations, each heart beat with a new enthusiasm, fresh 
inspiration, more love for each other and for the Lord 
Jesus whom we serve and we felt that never were the 
hopes so sure for a great Church in Brazil and that 
no stars in the Southern firmament shine so bright as 
God’s piomises for this great land. 





Margarida of Brazil 


By MARGARET DOUGLAS, Agnes Erskine College, Pernambuco, Brazil 


of a North Brazil state, removed from the bustle 

and rush of many things that belong to modern 
life. No shrieking train whistles disturb the quiet, 
no ringing school bells mark the hours for the chil- 
dren. But the clanging church bells summon the peo- 
ple to prayers many times a day. Ox carts slowly go 
screaking through the streets, some two-wheeled carts 
drawn by small undersized horses clatter by, and even 
the honk of an automobile is sometimes heard. 

On the twenty-fourth day of September the little 
town was wide awake. Strangers were pouring in from 
all parts of Brazil. Every available vehicle had been 
sent many times to meet the tri-weekly train that 
stopped at a station twenty miles distant. Many per- 
sons were coming in, both on horseback and on foot. 
Everybody had been busy for weeks preparing the 
hotels and boarding houses for the expected guests. 
Private homes, too, were freely opened. Being the dry 
season, the waters of the river which runs through the 
town had shrunk, so tents, stretching for almost a mile, 
_ been pitched for the use of some on this dry river 
ed. 

For almost a year the people have been providing 
for this time. All the dried vegetables, meat, rice 
and sugar have been saved for sale now. For weeks 
the housekeepers have been making preserves and 
cakes. The occasion of all this that had transformed 


Pe little town of Yalel is far off in the interior 


the quiet town into a crowding throng of people is the 
From the twenty-fourth of 


i ad . . 
fiesta of Saint Francis.” 


September till the eleventh of October, this throng 
will do him honor. Every hour from five till nine 
o’clock in the morning there will be mass. At mid- 
day there will be another service, then from five till 
seven every night there will be a novena. One day 
there will be a great procession of the image of Saint 
Francis in which priests, nuns, and many different 
church orders will take part, accompanied by a band 
of music and little girls dressed like angels. His 
church is built in the center of the town and is in 
the shape of a cross, and in size is far out of pro- 
portion to any other building. In the center is a huge 
round dome and to the front two smaller spires. In 
the most sacred and revered place inside, stands a 
life-sized image of the saint. 

Not only had the multitude come to do him honor, 
many had come for his help. The sick and afflicted 
had come to be cured. Here a boy lame in both his 
hands and feet has come riding on a mule with the 
reins over his arms. For hundreds of miles he has 
made his weary way hoping for relief. Here is a girl 
without arms, accompanied by her sister; they have 
come, too, for a cure. They leave without it, yet 
believe it will be given them. A lame boy with para- 
lyzed limbs, able to move only by putting his hands 
on the ground and dragging his afflicted limbs, has 
traveled many miles. He has begged alms all the 
way here and will beg again to return home. He is 
sure of the good saint’s help. Has he not seen the 
chapel of Saint Francis where all the miracles are 
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recorded in wax limbs, which he has made well? 
Surely sometime he, too, will be made well. 

For eleven days this throng will be wholly given 
up to this fiesta. Not the whole town, for there is one 
home, and only one, which will take no part in this. 
Separate, distinct and alone they will be. This is 
the home in which Margarida lives. 

Many years before this, a deacon from the church 
in the capital city came to visit this town. Margarida’s 
father, Senhor Carlos, learned the gespel from him, 
and some years later when in the city he attended the 
services and was truly converted. Her mother, Dona 
Dulce, had been slower to come to the truth. Her 
husband patiently and carefully guided and helped her 
till she came into full knowledge of salvation, and 
finally, she, too made profession of her faith. 

Misfortune seemed to follow Sr. Carlos. Drought 
after drought had taken his crops and killed his cattle. 
Then he tried his fortune in the rubber valley of th 
Amazon, only to fail, so he returned to his native town 
and placed the little he had in a store that made him 
a bare living. His acquaintances shook their heads 
and wisely said, “Ah yes, this is a just punishment 
sent on you for forsaking the holy churcn.” But his 
faith never failed, and with each new trial he was 
ready to say, “Even so Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” He had come back to his native town 
hoping to make a pitiful living, but with an earnest 
endeavor to bring into the lives of some the wonder- 
ful light that he had found. His great desire was 
that his nine children should be safe within the fold, 
and great was his joy when his two eldest sons who 
had gone to seek their livelihood in a prosperous 
southern city, united with an evangelical church. 

Every morning he had family prayers, and always 
invited his neighbors to attend. Every Sunday after- 
noon he gathered a group into his home and taught 
them and explained the simple story of salvation 
through Christ alone. There were always a few 
earnest listeners. He felt sure if a minister would 
come, he would have a rich harvest. He wrote the 
minister in the capital city and told him of the op- 
portunity there, but each time when evangelistic trips 
were made out of the city, the minister had to return 
before reaching Yalel. So for three years Sr. Carlos 
had gone on, faithful in his profession, hoping for 
that great day when a minister would come. Care- 
fully he watched over his nine children. They had 
to live a separated life, for all social events were in 
some way connected with the Catholic church. They 
could not even go to the weekly market, held out on 
the street, where the country people had a jovial time 
together, for this was held on Sunday. Sr. Carlos 
made arrangements for his marketing to be brought 
to him on week days. It cost him more, and some- 
times the farmer failed him, but his testimony must 
be against desecrating the Sabbath. 


The fiesta had ended. Margarida was standing idly 
on the pavement in front of her house, watching the 
crowds leaving. All were carrying with them some 
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precious purchase. Some carried a medallion or imave 
of Saint Francis, some a piece of ribbon that measured 
the length of some part of the image, some bottles of 
water blessed by the priests; all supposed to have power 
to protect from trouble and to heal sickness. 

There were many blind and afflicted, some so poor 
that they had to beg their way home, going back to 
their lives of suffering, because the good saint had 
not seen fit to heal them. Soon the little town would 
settle back into its monotonous way till another year 
would again bring this throng together. 

One thing the town did not have was a school. 
Priests and nuns, processions and miracles there were, 
but no school where the children were gathered for 
instruction. Some parents taught their own children, 
and those who were able employed private instructors. 
Sr. Carlos had more education than the average man 
in Yalel, and he took great pains in teaching his chil- 
dren. Each day when he came home for the eleven 
o’clock breakfast, the principal meal of the day, he 
spent two hours hearing the lessons he had assigned 
to be studied. The children enjoyed it immensely, as 
it was the chief diversion of the day. 

As Margarida watched the crowds of people goin: 
off to their homes, she wondered to what kind of 
places they were going and what was beyond the nar- 
row life she lived, what was in the world beyond, and 
with the enthusiasm of youth she knew that it must 
be something beautiful. When the family had gon 
to the Amazon she was old enough to remember the 
trip. The steamer with its beautiful equipment, the 
people seemingly bright and happy, the lovely meals, 
had all made an impression on her. Then she re- 
membered the ride on the train from the city to the 
little interior town. Then again she remembered her 
father was quiet and depressed, but he seemed to be 
relieved to get back again to this, his native town, 
where he had hopes of making at least a meagre livin: 
for his family. The excitement of the trip, however, 
made the most impression on her. Now she wondered 
if she would ever see anything beyond this little town. 
Margarida had just reached fifteen and thought much 


during these days and wished more for what she did 
not have. 


The dry season was long this year. March had 
come and still there were no rains and the people’s 
hearts were beginning to fail. A drought was a thing 
to be dreaded. Day after day the planters hoped and 
watched for the rains in order to plant their crops. 
Little by little they saw all the bushes die, the last 
green leaves fall from the trees, the streams dry, leav- 
ing no water for the cattle. Many of them must die. 
To make it even more agonizing, the cattle, which 
usually roam at will, in suffering come near the abode 
of man. hoping for relief from human hands. Some- 
times the animal in its last agony paws the dirt, eats 
it and lies down to die. Even the birds of the forest 
come near to man to ask for help and share food with 
the domestic fowls. When all is gone, the poor have 
nothing left but to accept the offer of the government 
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for a railroad ticket to go to a coast city. This they 
are loath to accept for the government gives no help 
to return. 

One evening after a long hot day, Sr. Carlos, with 
all his family, was sitting on the pavement in front of 
his house. The night was still and warm and they 
lingered, talking over the happenings of the day. One 
after another, the neighbors had closed their doors and 
gone inside. Suddenly there appeared in the dusk, 
approaching the house of a neighbor, a mysterious 
group of about twenty persons, then there sounded on 
the night air the mournful song: 

“Awake sinful brother, 
Arise if you are sleeping, 
Help your penitent brother 
Who suffers for his sins.” 

“Oh, they are the penitents, they are the penitents,” 
cried little Roberto. ‘Mother, let us stay and see 
them,” he aded. Dona Dulce did not like her chil- 
dren to even see the things that took so important a 
part in the Catholic services. and often sent them in 
the house when a procession was passing. Margarida 
sprang to her feet. She did not want to see the 
penitents, yet there was a fascination that held her. 
She watched them as they covered their faces, for a 
penitent must not be known, nor must he ever reveal 
that he took part in this act of devotion, neither must 
any look on them from curiosity. With cords to which 
were fastened at the ends knife blades, they lashed 
themselves across their shoulders and backs, which 
were bare from the waist up. Margarida trembled 
with fright as she saw the blood running from their 
bodies. The neighbors opened their doors and gave 
them food and money, and they continued their pil- 
grimage to another home. This they would keep up 
all night long till the dawn, when they would return 
to their own homes and spend the day. At dusk they 
would begin again, and so continue for seven nights, 
and this must be repeated for seven years. In her 
young heart Margarida rejoiced that her home was 
free from the bondage of Rome. 

The next day Margarida was resting on the window- 
sill when a thought suddenly came into her mind. 
She wanted to go to the school for girls in Pernam- 
buco. She remembered that they had read an article 
about the Agnes Erskine School in their church paper, 
when they lived on the Amazon. It said this was a 
Protestant school especially for the education of Chris- 
tian girls. Her father was interested in the article 
and said that he would send her there, if they did not 
live so far away. ‘They lived nearer now, and it 
would not be so difficult to go to Pernambuco. 

When Sr. Carlos came home for breakfast, Mar- 
garida said to him, “Father, do you remember reading 
an article in the ‘Norte Evangelho’ about a Protestant 
school in Pernambuco? You were pleased with the 
article and said that if you lived nearer you would 
send me there. Well, I want to go now, please send 
me, I would like so much to go to school.” 

“Oh, my child, you know I could not afford to send 
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you there, it is difficult to support our family as it 
is without any extra expense.” 

Margarida said no more for the present, but she 
did not stop thinking. A few days later she said, 
“Father, I have heard that the daughter of the elder 
in the church in the city is in Agnes Erksine school 
and that they make a discount for girls from Chris- 
tian homes who cannot pay full price.” “But even so,” 
he replied, “I could not send you. for there would be 
the expense of clothing and traveling to Pernambuco. 
It is useless to think any more about it.” With this 
Margarida burst out crying. Then her father added 
more tenderly, ‘““Your father is a poor man now.” 

Margarida knew that her father was really sorrv 
to deny her, so she decided that she might accomplish 
something by working on his feelings, so she wept a 
greater part of the day. Sr. Carlos began to be some- 
what concerned about this continually tear-stained 
face, so he said to Margarida one day, “I shall write 
to the teachers of Agnes Erskine school and ask them 
about the lowest prices for which you can enter there.” 
Anxiously Margarida counted the time, for she knew 
that it would take about a month to receive a reply. 
At last the answer came saying that Margarida could 
enter school for six dollars a month! Not much for 
an education, but a great deal for Sr. Carlos. “No 
Margarida, I cannot possibly bear this expense,” he 
said as he laid the letter aside. With this she burst 
out crying and refused to eat any dinner. That night 
when she went to bed she took her Bible with her to 
read till late into the night. ‘What are you doing?” 
inquired ten year old Maria. “I am reading, ‘Then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he heard 
them out of their distress,’ ” she replied. 

After some weeks, most of which were spent in weep- 
ing, Margarida heard her parents talking in the ad- 
joining room. “Really, Carlos,” said Dona Dulce, “I 
am worried about Margarida, she spends most of her 
time crying and will not eat, because she cannot go 
to school.” “But that is very foolish,” replied Sr. 
Carlos. “She ought to be more reasonable, she ought 
to understand that I have no money with which to 
send her.’ “But really,” answered Dona Dulce, “1 
am afraid she will lose her mind.” 

Sometime later the mail brought a letter from one 
of Margarida’s brothers in answer to his father’s ap- 
peal for help, saying that though it would be hard 
for him, he would bear the expense of sending her to 
Pernambuco to the girls’ school. How happy she was 
that she had gained her point, but little did she realize 
the difficulties that were ahead of her. She did not 
know that with her preparation it would be hard to 
keep up with the systematic study, neither did she 
know how she would long for the peaceful home she 
had left. 

Wonderful youth that knows nothing, and cares less 
about the hardships in the future! And wonderful 
love of those who have made it possible for some 
youthful aspirations in a far-away land to be realized! 
May Margarida prove herself worthy. 
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recorded in wax limbs, which he has made well? 
Surely sometime he, too, will be made well. 

For eleven days this throng will be wholly given 
up to this fiesta. Not the whole town, for there is one 
home, and only one, which will take no part in this. 
Separate, distinct and alone they will be. This is 
the home in which Margarida lives. 

Many years before this, a deacon from the church 
in the capital city came to visit this town. Margarida’s 
father, Senhor Carlos, learned the gespel from him, 
and some years later when in the city he attended the 
services and was truly converted. Her mother, Dona 
Dulce, had been slower to come to the truth. Her 
husband patiently and carefully guided and helped her 
till she came into full knowledge of salvation, and 
finally, she, too made profession of her faith. 

Misfortune seemed to follow Sr. Carlos. Drought 
after drought had taken his crops and killed his cattle. 
Then he tried his fortune in the rubber valley of th2 
Amazon, only to fail, so he returned to his native town 
and placed the little he had in a store that made him 
a bare living. His acquaintances shook their heads 
and wisely said, “Ah yes, this is a just punishment 
sent on you for forsaking the holy churcn.” But his 
faith never failed, and with each new trial he was 
ready to say, “Even so Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” He had come back to his native town 
hoping to make a pitiful living, but with an earnest 
endeavor to bring into the lives of some the wonder- 
ful light that he had found. His great desire was 
that his nine children should be safe within the fold, 
and great was his joy when his two eldest sons who 
had gone to seek their livelihood in a prosperous 
southern city, united with an evangelical church. 

Every morning he had family prayers, and always 
invited his neighbors to attend. Every Sunday after- 
noon he gathered a group into his home and taught 
them and explained the simple story of salvation 
through Christ alone. There were always a few 
earnest listeners. He felt sure if a minister would 
come, he would have a rich harvest. He wrote the 
minister in the capital city and told him of the op- 
portunity there, but each time when evangelistic trips 
were made out of the city, the minister had to return 
before reaching Yalel. So for three years Sr. Carlos 
had gone on, faithful in his profession, hoping for 
that great day when a minister would come. Care- 
fully he watched over his nine children. They had 
to live a separated life, for all social events were in 
some way connected with the Catholic church. They 
could not even go to the weekly market, held out on 
the street, where the country people had a jovial time 
together, for this was held on Sunday. Sr. Carlos 
made arrangements for his marketing to be brought 
to him on week days. It cost him more, and some- 
times the farmer failed him, but his testimony must 
be against desecrating the Sabbath. 


The fiesta had ended. Margarida was standing idly 


on the pavement in front of her house, watching the 
crowds leaving. All were carrying with them some 
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precious purchase. Some carried a medallion or imave 
of Saint Francis, some a piece of ribbon that measured 
the length of some part of the image, some bottles of 
water blessed by the priests; all supposed to have power 
to protect from trouble and to heal sickness. 

There were many blind and afflicted, some so poor 
that they had to beg their way home, going back to 
their lives of suffering, because the good saint had 
not seen fit to heal them. Soon the little town would 
settle back into its monotonous way till another year 
would again bring this throng together. 

One thing the town did not have was a school. 
Priests and nuns, processions and miracles there were, 
but no school where the children were gathered for 
instruction. Some parents taught their own children, 
and those who were able employed private instructors. 
Sr. Carlos had more education than the average man 
in Yalel, and he took great pains in teaching his chil- 
dren. Each day when he came home for the eleven 
o’clock breakfast, the principal meal of the day, he 
spent two hours hearing the lessons he had assigned 
to be studied. The children enjoyed it immensely, as 
it was the chief diversion of the day. 

As Margarida watched the crowds of people goin: 
off to their homes, she wondered to what kind of 
places they were going and what was beyond the nar- 
row life she lived, what was in the world beyond, and 
with the enthusiasm of youth she knew that it must 
be something beautiful. When the family had gon 
to the Amazon she was old enough to remember the 
trip. The steamer with its beautiful equipment, the 
people seemingly bright and happy, the lovely meals, 
had all made an impression on her. Then she re- 
membered the ride on the train from the city to the 
little interior town. Then again she remembered her 
father was quiet and depressed, but he seemed to be 
relieved to get back again to this, his native town, 
where he had hopes of making at least a meagre livin: 
for his family. The excitement of the trip, however, 
made the most impression on her. Now she wondered 
if she would ever see anything beyond this little town. 
Margarida had just reached fifteen and thought much 


during these days and wished more for what she did 
not have. 


The dry season was long this year. March had 
come and still there were no rains and the people’s 
hearts were beginning to fail. A drought was a thing 
to be dreaded. Day after day the planters hoped and 
watched for the rains in order to plant their crops. 
Little by little they saw all the bushes die, the last 
green leaves fall from the trees, the streams dry, leav- 
ing no water for the cattle. Many of them must die. 
To make it even more agonizing, the cattle, which 
usually roam at will, in suffering come near the abode 
of man. hoping for relief from human hands. Some- 
times the animal in its last agony paws the dirt, eats 
it and lies down to die. Even the birds of the forest 
come near to man to ask for help and share food with 
the domestic fowls. When all is gone, the poor have 
nothing left but to accept the offer of the government 
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Missions 


for a railroad ticket to go to a coast city. This they 
are loath to accept for the government gives no help 
to return. 

One evening after a long hot day, Sr. Carlos, with 
all his family, was sitting on the pavement in front of 
his house. The night was still and warm and they 
lingered, talking over the happenings of the day. One 
after another, the neighbors had closed their doors and 
gone inside. Suddenly there appeared in the dusk, 
approaching the house of a neighbor, a mysterious 
group of about twenty persons, then there sounded on 
the night air the mournful song: 

“Awake sinful brother, 
Arise if you are sleeping, 
Help your penitent brother 
Who suffers for his sins.” 

“Oh, they are the penitents, they are the penitents,” 
cried little Roberto. “Mother, let us stay and see 
them,” he aded. Dona Dulce did not like her chil- 
dren to even see the things that took so important a 
part in the Catholic services. and often sent them in 
the house when a procession was passing. Margarida 
sprang to her feet. She did not want to see the 
penitents, yet there was a fascination that held her. 
She watched them as they covered their faces, for a 
penitent must not be known, nor must he ever reveal 
that he took part in this act of devotion, neither must 
any look on them from curiosity. With cords to which 
were fastened at the ends knife blades, they lashed 
themselves across their shoulders and backs, which 
were bare from the waist up. Margarida trembled 
with fright as she saw the blood running from their 
bodies. The neighbors opened their doors and gave 
them food and money, and they continued their pil- 
grimage to another home. This they would keep up 
all night long till the dawn, when they would return 
to their own homes and spend the day. At dusk they 
would begin again, and so continue for seven nights, 
and this must be repeated for seven years. In her 
young heart Margarida rejoiced that her home was 
free from the bondage of Rome. 

The next day Margarida was resting on the window- 
sill when a thought suddenly came into her mind. 
She wanted to go to the school for girls in Pernam- 
buco, She remembered that they had read an article 
about the Agnes Erskine School in their church paper, 
when they lived on the Amazon. It said this was a 
Protestant school especially for the education of Chris- 
tian girls. Her father was interested in the article 
and said that he would send her there, if they did not 
live so far away. They lived nearer now, and it 
would not be so difficult to go to Pernambuco. 

When Sr. Carlos came home for breakfast, Mar- 
garida said to him, “Father, do you remember reading 
an article in the ‘Norte Evangelho’ about a Protestant 
school in Pernambuco? You were pleased with the 
article and said that if you lived nearer you would 
send me there. Well, I want to go now, please send 
me, I would like so much to go to school.” 

“Oh, my child, you know I could not afford to send 
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you there, it is difficult to support our family as it 
is without any extra expense.” 

Margarida said no more for the present, but she 
did not stop thinking. A few days later she said, 
“Father, I have heard that the daughter of the elder 
in the church in the city is in Agnes Erksine school 
and that they make a discount for girls from Chris- 
tian homes who cannot pay full price.” “But even so,” 
he replied, “I could not send you. for there would be 
the expense of clothing and traveling to Pernambuco. 
It is useless to think any more about it.” With this 
Margarida burst out crying. Then her father added 
more tenderly, “Your father is a poor man now.” 

Margarida knew that her father was really sorrv 
to deny her, so she decided that she might accomplish 
something by working on his feelings, so she wept a 
greater part of the day. Sr. Carlos began to be some- 
what concerned about this continually tear-stained 
face, so he said to Margarida one day, “I shall write 
to the teachers of Agnes Erskine school and ask them 
about the lowest prices for which you can enter there.” 
Anxiously Margarida counted the time, for she knew 
that it would take about a month to receive a reply. 
At last the answer came saying that Margarida could 
enter school for six dollars a month! Not much for 
an education, but a great deal for Sr. Carlos. “No 
Margarida, I cannot possibly bear this expense,” he 
said as he laid the letter aside. With this she burst 
out crying and refused to eat any dinner. That night 
when she went to bed she took her Bible with her to 
read till late into the night. ‘What are you doing?” 
inquired ten year old Maria. “I am reading, ‘Then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he heard 
them out of their distress,’ she replied. 

After some weeks, most of which were spent in weep- 
ing, Margarida heard her parents talking in the ad- 
joining room. “Really, Carlos,” said Dona Dulce, “I 
am worried about Margarida, she spends most of her 
time crying and will not eat, because she cannot go 
to school.” “But that is very foolish,” replied Sr. 
Carlos. “She ought to be more reasonable, she ought 
to understand that I have no money with which to 
send her.” “But really,” answered Dona Dulce, “I 
am afraid she will lose her mind.” 

Sometime later the mail brought a letter from one 
of Margarida’s brothers in answer to his father’s ap- 
peal for help, saying that though it would be hard 
for him, he would bear the expense of sending her to 
Pernambuco to the girls’ school. How happy she was 
that she had gained her point, but little did she realize 
the difficulties that were ahead of her. She did not 
know that with her preparation it would be hard to 
keep up with the systematic study, neither did she 
know how she would long for the peaceful home she 
had left. 


Wonderful youth that knows nothing, and cares less 
about the hardships in the future! And wonderful 
love of those who have made it possible for some 
youthful aspirations in a far-away land to be realized! 
May Margarida prove herself worthy. 









































Bibles in Hotels of Japan 


By the REV. KARL E. AURELL,, Secretary, Japan Agency 


for permission to place Bibles in the Imperial 

Hotel at Tokyo, but without success. Other at- 
tempts were made later; but each request was met with 
refusal. About two years ago, I approached the 
management of this hotel, with a similar project in 
mind, and likewise met with a disappointing answer. 
However, one of the Christians in the management, 
through whom I was working, kept my request in mind, 
and within a few months—just as I went on furlough— 
word came that the management had decided to accept 
my offer. The plan was in abeyance during my ab- 
sence. 

Upon returning in July, I took steps toward having 
it done as soon as possible. I wrote to the Gideons, 
since they had also planned this service, and offered 
to let them put in 300 Japanese Bibles, while we put 
in the same number of English. This offer was ac- 
cepted. 

The presentation was delayed until Sunday, Novem- 
ber 2. By that time arrangements for a dedicatory 
service were crowned with complete success. The 
manager, Mr. Inumaru, was very cordial and gave my 
every desire and suggestion most gratifying consid- 
eration. The auditorium of the hotel was occupied 
for that afternoon; but the banquet hall was available, 
and he cheerfully ordered that chairs and tables should 
be arranged to suit our purpose. Notice of the service 
was put in the main lobby. Everybody was cordially 
invited to attend. 


A BOUT four years ago, the “Gideons” applied 











Six Hundred Bibles for the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. 


At one o’clock my staff gathered at the Bible House, 
put the 600 Bibles on a motor truck, and, reaching 
the hotel, they and the hotel employees vied with each 
other in rushing the books into a large elevator in the 
hotel, which took us up to the fifth floor where the 
banquet hall was located. While we were building up 
the Bibles so as to visualize the old rugged cross, the 
manager was busy in seeing that all departments of 
the hotel should release as many of the employees as 
possible for attendance. 





Audience of Guests, Employees, and Friends at the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 
When English and Japanese Bibles were presented for hotel rooms. 
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At three o’clock all was set. A splendid lot of 
officers and employees and others were comfortably 
seated before us. Short addresses were delivered by 
myself and the representative of the Gideons, Captain 
Swinehart. The pastor of the Ginza Church led in a 
very appropriate and impressive dedicatory prayer. 
Having ended our program, the manager stepped for- 
ward and expressed his appreciation of what we had 
done and the hope that those Bibles would be help- 
ful to many guests. 

As I was leaving the hotel, one of the clerks at the 
registration desk said to me, “I arrived at your service 
a little late and sat at the back of the gathering. While 
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the pastor prayed, I lifted my eyes and saw everybody 
reverently bowing their heads before God. It was an 
impressive sight.” He was deeply moved by what we 
had done, and had much to say to me about the spiritual 
phase of the life of men. No doubt, that was the first 
time the Bible was read and prayer offered in that 
banquet hall. It would have been as refreshing to 
you as it was to me. 

I have obtained permission also to place 240 Bibles 
in the Hotel New Grand, Yokohama, and hope to do 
this soon. Thank God! 

Cuts and article used by permission of American 
Bible Society. 
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Industrial building, classroom building, and student bodys of the Watis Memorial Academy, Soonchun, Korea, 


The Industrial Work of Soonchun, Korea 


By MRS. M. L. SWINEHART 


every wise hearted man, in whom the Lord 

put wisdom and understanding to know how 
to work all manner of work for the service of the 
sanctuary.” 

“The earnings of the boys in my brass-work depart- 
ment average $2.00 a month. I aim to throw the re- 
sponsibility of the education of his sons upon the 
Korean parent, and poor as they are, I do not tell them 
that their sons can make their entire way in our in- 
dustrial department.” 

This was the opening statement of the Industrial 
Superintendent of this important work, Rev. J. Kelly 
Unger. 

“Of this small sum the boys give voluntarily one 
twentieth to evangelistic work, begun about a year ago 
In a village where Christ had never before been 
preached. I have just come from this village and I 
Want to tell you that the helpers’ home of one room 
Was crowded with bright boys, and 200 people were 
standing outside to hear him preach. 

“T received fourteen catechumens out of that group 
last year, and it is the beginning of a church that will 


be = light in a dark place. We just can’t cut off this 
work.” 


“ Ts wrought Bazeleel and Aholiab, and 





Six gold certificate Chinchillas raised in Korea ( Boys’ 
School, Soonchun) shipped to Pyeng Yang (440 miles) 
at Y15 each. Mr. Nash, Student Secretary of “Y” for 
all Korea, bought three, and Mr. Pak. graduate of an 
American College, teaching music in Pyeng Yang Col- 
lege, bought three for raising and distribution, as an 
aid to Korea’s economic welfare. 
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Soonchun Boys’ School Rabbitry, Soonchun, Korea. 


Then Mr. Unger asked if we would come down and 
see the work. The next morning we were shown over 
the plant of the Boys’ School. The building is the per- 
sonal. gift of Mrs. Cameron Morrison, and it is an 
adequate plant, well cared for and administered eco- 
nomically. 

In the Industrial building the work of modeling in 
founder’s earth, and casting, was in full demonstration. 
To master the technique of this art has taken months 
of hard application for a man who was educated in a 
Theological Seminary for the preaching of the gospel. 
But enthusiasm for the material welfare of a people 
who are looking to the Lord for help in time of deep 
depression and bewilderment carried him into the 
smoky atmosphere of a foundry, and compelled weary 
hours of study and investigation. 

The young Korean student who is foreman of the 
casting department has a fine, open face, and un- 
bounded enthusiam for his work. He was pressing into 
the modeling clay a candlestick and desk ornaments, 
that were duplicated exactly when the liquid brass 
was poured into the forms. This young man receives 
three dollars a month for his work, and he is proud 
of the part he has in the evangelization of his own 
country, as well as in the mastering of his art. Brass 
bowls, candlesticks and ornaments of many descriptions 
and uses are being turned out in this wonderful place 
of industry. The original models for these articles are 
made by Miss Shannon Preston, daughter of Rev. J. 
Fairman Preston, who takes great interest in the work. 

The well-made baskets in which these articles are 
packed for shipping to customers and agents are the 
work of an old Christian who makes an humble living 


in this way. Mrs. R. G. Vance, of Waynesboro, Va., 
is the American agent. 

Our enthusiastic personal conductor turned from this 
fascinating place to show us his rabbitry. 

When on furlough, this missionary made a study in 
chinchilla rabbit raising. Two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars he had invested in blooded stock, and these were 
his anxiety, care, and hope in the voyage across the 
Pacific. 

This industry is a going thing. From that first 
stock he now has 135 healthy bucks and does and baby 
rabbits. He has held one school for Koreans who 
bought about ninety rabbits from his breeding stock. 
This school was one in which the boys were instructed 
and trained in the scientific methods of this promising 
venture. 

Rabbit meat has a high food value, is tender, clean, 
and the rabbits are cheap to raise. This industrial man 
hopes to put rabbits in homes of boys who finish in his 
school, and later he hopes to sell 1,000 pounds of meat 
at one time, shipping it to Kobe, Japan. 

The furs will be marketed in Korea, and also ex- 
ported to America. The quality is of the best, and the 
lovely texture of the gray and white pelts will tempt 
many a woman to want a “rabbit skin to wrap the 
baby up in,” if not to make a lovely warm coat for 
herself. 

On the spot, we contracted for a promising young 
buck to be sent to Kwangju to the boy we are helping 
to earn an honest living in the care and feeding of 
these prolific little animals. 

Ah, Christians at home, we cannot let such a work 
as this be curtailed! 
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Some Christain Activities in Kashing High School 
During the School Year 


By *REV. LOWRY DAVIS, Kashing, China 


I. The Fellowship Group of students and teachers 
is actively engaged in: 

1. The early morning watch. This solemn and 
delightful spiritual fellowship and communion with 
God is sometimes held in the beautiful tree nursery near 
the school grounds. 

2. Holding Sunday school for neighborhood chil- 
dren every Sunday afternoon in the school chapel, with 
some forty in attendance. 

3. Sharing in the teaching and conducting of a 
free Popular Education Night School. It is an in- 
spiration to see this group of “laborers,” old and young, 
with boys and girls in the majority, quietly studying 
under the direction of Kashing High School students 
and teachers. All service is given free. 

4. Waiting on sick students in school, and accom- 
panying them to the hospital when necessary. 

5. Helping the “failed students” in school to make 
up their lessons and pass their, examinations. 

6. Taking part in the large Sunday school for chil- 
dren conducted at the Christian Institute by Rev. A. R. 
Craig and his Chinese colleagues. 

7. The choir which often sings at the school chapel 
vesper services, and at the North Gate Church con- 
sists almost entirely of members of the Fellowship 
Group. 

II. Several Bible classes studying chiefly the Life 
of Christ, with a total enrollment of more than 120 
students. Each student now studies the Bible itself, 
and most of them are members of the Pocket Testament 
League. The Testaments were presented by the man- 


*Dr. and Mrs. Davis are in Honolulu temporarily on account of 
Mrs. Davis’ health, We are glad to report, however, that Mrs. 
Davis has greatly improved and it is hoped that soon she and 
Dr. Davis can return to their work in China. 





agers of the 1,000,000 Testaments-for-China Campaign, 
Rev. George T. B. Davis being the original director. 

These Bible classes were taught By Mrs. Davis, 
Messrs. Loh Ts Chin, Ku We Zen, Zen Lin Hwe, 
Lowry Davis and A. R. Craig. 

III. The Religious Chapel attendance. The gen- 
eral average during the spring terms has been from fifty 
to sixty students and teachers. Also every Sunday 
night a Christian service is held, the number averag- 
ing fifty to sixty, but rising to as many as 150 when 
Bible pictures are shown with stereopticon. It is re- 
freshing to note the deep interest shown by these groups 
voluntarily attending these spiritual services. 

IV. Religious subjects are informally discussed by 
distinguished Christian speakers during the “religious 
weeks” in the school’s assembly program. 

V. Religious moving pictures on special occasions 
On Christmas Eve, one thousand Kashing people at- 
tended a formal religious service held in the school 
gymnasium. A splendid Christian sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mao Gwe Sen, one of our alumni; a Christian 
Community Choir sang Christmas carols; then that 
remarkable film, “The Ten Commandments” was pre- 
sented. Practically all our student body attended. 

VI. Story hour Sunday afternoon, by Mrs. Davis. 
Lives of great Christian men are presented to earnest 
groups of students. 

VII. The Kashing High School teachers have been 
very active and influential in the North Gate Church, 
five or six taking turn at leading Sunday morning serv- 
ice while the church was without a pastor. 

VIII. Five or six of the faculty are taking turns 
leading the services held Sunday nights at the Chris- 
tian Institute for the Kashing City people. 





Hidden Treasure 


1. How are the students and graduates of the Chuo 
Theological Seminary measuring up to their 
responsibilities ? 

2. Name some of the kindergartens connected with 
our work in Japan and tell something of the 
work. 

Tell the story of Miss Okazaki. 

Give three reasons for educational missions in 
Mexico. 

What opportunities do the educational mission- 
aries have for evangelistic work ? 

6. What effect does the occupation of their fathers 
have on the intermingling of the girls at Golden 
Castle College? 

How did Mrs. Randolph impress Mrs. Sato? 

8. Tell something of Mrs. Sato’s family. 
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9. What are some of the positions held by the grad- 
uates of the Golden Castle Woman’s College? 

10. What is the range of ages of the pupils in the 
Woman’s Bible Institute of Kunsan? 

11. Name five Christian activities in which the stu- 
dents of Kashing High School are engaged. 

12. ‘Something told me to come.” What, apparently, 
was that “something’’? 

13. Who, of our missionaries, represented the Gideons 
in placing Bibles in the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo, Japan? 

14. What positions are held by the sons of a Chinese 
Tea Merchant? 

15. What are some of the trials connected with school 
registration in China? 

16. When do Koreans consider a meeting “much 
pleasure”’? 

















































Our First Graduates 


By MRS. W. C. McLAUCHLIN, Haichow, China 


It was commencement for the Mary Orme Flinn 

Bible School for women, and our first graduates 
received their diplomas. 

One of these women is the wife of one of our help- 
ers who will graduate from the Seminary next fall. 

Another is a widow who has stood much ridicule 
from her family because of her belief. She has been 
willing to suffer poverty and stay in the school, rather 
than give up her faith and accept a home of comfort. 

The other is Mrs. Wang, who is the direct work 
of the Holy Spirit. Six years ago, when the school 
was first started, Mrs. Wang entered. Neither Bible 
Woman nor Christian had ever been to her home to 
urge her to come, and she knew nothing much of the 
gospel. She didn’t know how to read, didn’t even 
know a character. She says, “Something just told me 
to come.” At first she could not understand what in 
the world we were talking about. Now, she not only 
reads the characters but can write them, which is quite 
an accomplishment, for comparatively few can write. 
She leads a meeting with wonderful poise and gives 
a message in no uncertain sound. We are expecting 
her to become a real power in the work here, and to 
work for the present without remuncration, which she 


Jive 17th was a great day for our little town. 
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is willing to do, thus proving her earnestness and de- 
votion. 

What a joy such a memorial as the Mary Orme Flinn 
Bible School must be to those whose gift made the 
School possible! 





Chinese Tea Merchant's Sons Now Rule 


A Chinese convert became a pastor in America, and, 
unable to earn enough to support his family, he also 
sold tea. He sent his daughters to Wesleyan, the 
Southern Methodist School at Macon, Ga., and two 
sons to Harvard. One daughter married Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, the founder of the Chinese Republic. Another 
married Dr. Chung, who is present Secretary of the 
Interior of that Republic, and a third married Gen. 


Chang Kai Shek, who has since become President 
of China and who in October, 1930, was baptized in 
the church of his wife, the Southern Methodist Church. 
One of his sons is Secretary of Finance in the Re- 
public, one of the greatest financial experts of the 
world. All of them are Christians. Do Foreign Mis- 
sions pay?—World Service News. 





4 More Excellent Way 


By LUCILE ENLOW 


Torn from the contemplation of glorious heights 

By the sound of the bitter and deep-rooted words that 
I spoke, 

Like a dreamer who found unimaginable bliss and 
awoke 

To the shattering granite of day, I turned on the lights 

Of my innermost soul to examine the ground that could 


sprout— 

While I slept unaware in my heaven—such flourishing 
weeds, 

Such a poisonous crop in a night. I had planted the 
seeds 


Of unquestioning faith, and the harvest looked strangely 
like doubt. 


Hurt and bewildered, I prayed, ‘““Must I pull every one 
By the roots? Has some enemy sown what will torture 
the years, 


With final defeat for reward? 
tears 


Must the sting of my 


Be the rain, and the scorching of helpless regret be the 
sun ?” 


God answered me: 


“Child, try my love,”—so I use 
it each day 


For the good of my seed, since the other has withered 
away. 
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J une Program 
DEPARTMENT III—HOME MISSIONS 


THE IMPERATIVE OF HOME MISSIONS TODAY 


(The entire church should probably have the benefit 
of this program at some service decided upon by the 
pastor and officers of the Men-of-the-Church). 


Suggestions for Chairman of Home Missions. 


In the preparation of this program the Chairman 
should first read it through to the end that he may 
understand its purpose and meaning. After this has 
been done he should begin to select the material for 
the program. First of all, write to Rev. P. D. Miller, 
the Executive Committee of Home Missions, 101 Mari- 
etta St., Atlanta, Ga., for helps. Ask your pastor for 
material on the first topic. Any good Church History 
will furnish a wealth of material on these four illustra- 
tions. For the second topic, the daily newspapers and 
current magazines will furnish plenty of material. Con- 
sult the Home Mission study books of the past few 
years for valuable chapters on this topic. Your pastor 
can furnish these. 


First Topic. By Herbert 8. Turner 
WILL THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL IN THE 


POWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT CHANGE CONDI- 
TIONS TODAY? 


Its Power TO OVERCOME. Four Historic ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. THE Apostolic AGE. 

In one of Dr. Jowett’s sermons, he tells us that the 
Christians at Ephesus had three great antagonists: 
first, the overwhelming power of the world; second, 
the majestic power of an alien religion; and, third, 
the pervasive power of popular customs and traditions. 
The conflict was not peculiar to the Christians at 
Ephesus, but their situation may be taken as fairly 
typical of the entire apostolic age. 

(1.) The Overwhelming Poner of the World. 

When the riches of the conquered world began to 
flow into Rome, much of the simplicity of the people’s 
earlier life disappeared. In its place came all the 
evils of idleness without a restraining power of some 
kind. Chastity and modesty perished, luxury came 
into vogue, and a desire for gaudy display. As the 
wealth of the outlying provinces flowed into the cities 
surrounding the Mediterranean Sea, labor fell more 
and more into disgrace and all work by which money 
is earned came to be despised as an ignoble bondage. 
The mass of the people came to live by alms and the 
rich reveled in unheard of luxury. In the absence of 
Serious occupations, men lived more and more for dis- 
play, and life became filled with mere frivolity and 
gaudy show. The theatre, the circus, the chariot-races, 
and the gladiatorial sports were the absorbing interests 
of the age. Small companies of Christians here and 
there set themselves against the power and might of 
this world. 

(2.) The Majestic Power of an Alien Religion. 

Magnificent temples dominated every city with their 
Spiendor, and represented a religion which held the 
People in the loose leash of easy and licentious morals. 
The establishment of Emperor worship as the State re- 
ligion gave a common worship to the Empire. None of 
the many ancient gods could have secured a united 
worship, but all men did homage to the Caesar-god. 
It was made a test of a man’s loyalty to his country, 
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and thereby gained in influence and power. Thus it 
came to pass that Emperor worship eclipsed all other 
worships. It was against this worship, so deeply en- 
trenched in the life of the Empire, with its gorgeous 
temples and displays, that small bands of men and 
women from the poorer class, meeting in obscure homes 
in some obscure street, had set themselves. 


(3.) The Pervasive Power of Popular Customs and 
Traditions. 

We know something of the power of custom and tra- 
ditions t8day, and how hard it is to break them, and 
the penalty of defying conventions, especially conven- 
tions that have come to wear religious sanctions. The 
Christians who tried to follow the religion of Jesus 
Christ had to defy popular social customs and popular 
religious customs every day, and they were therefore 
confronted with a fierce and terriffic opposition. 

Yet such is the power of the religion of Christ to 
overcome that within thirty years after the death of 
Christ they were saying in Macedonia that, “they that 
have turned the world upside down have come hither,” 
and within three hundred years the Roman Empire had 
yielded to the power of the gospel and became formally 
Christian. 


2. JoHN KNox IN SCOTLAND. 

The general corruption of religion, before the Refor- 
mation, had grown to a greater height in Scotland than 
in any other nation of the western Church. 

Fully half of the wealth of the nation was in the 
hands of the clergy. Avarice, ambition and the love 
of secular pomp reigned among the superior orders. 
The bishops no longer condescended to preach, and 
the mendicant monks only employed preaching for the 
most mercenary purposes. 

The lives of the clergy, exempt from secular jurisdic- 
tion, and corrupted by wealth and idleness, had become 
a scandal to religion, and an outrage on decency. One 
historian describes the condition by saying, ‘‘The king- 
dom swarmed with ignorant, idle, lurking monks, who, 
like locusts, devoured the fruits of the earth and filled 
the air with pestilential infection.” 

The ignorance of the clergy was as gross as the diso- 
luteness of their morals. The reply of the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, “I thank God that I never knew what the 
Old and the New Testament was,” or of the clergy who 
were offended at the words “New Testament,” demand- 
ing the “Old,” thinking that the New Testament was 
some book published by Luther, give typical illustra- 
tions of their ignorance. 

This system of corruption and imposture was de- 
fended by persecution and the suppression of free in- 
quiry. Every avenue by which the truth might enter 
was carefully guarded. Learning was branded as the 
parent of heresy. The most frightful pictures of those 
who had separated from the Romish Church were drawn 
and held before the eyes of the people to prevent them 
from following their example. 

The situation was made more difficult by the dense 
ignorance and superstition of the masses and by the 
steady opposition to any change in conditions by the 
nobility and those associated with the court. The tre- 
mendous struggle between Knox and Queen Mary has 
been described as one of the great duels in history be- 
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tween two religions and also between fashion and 
worldliness in Mary on the one side, and intense spirit- 
uality on the other. There was quite a contrast between 
the dark, frowning Palace of Holyrood and the small 
house of John Knox in Canongate. Yet it was the latter 
which proved to be the dwelling place of invincible 
strength, and the means of making Scotland a blessing 
to the world. 


3. JOHN WESLEY IN ENGLAND. 

English religious life for the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century presents a dreary picture. 

It was a time of unusual spiritual barrenness. Some 
of the bishops were very learned and great controver- 
salists but they had little interest in the spiritual needs 
of the nation. 

One writer tells us that the greater part of the min- 
istry were ignorant of the first principles of evangelical 
truth. That many who came to be ordained could give 
only an imperfect account of the simplest and most 
familiar parts of the Gospel. 

Lecky, in his History of England, says, “Appeals both 
to authority and to the stronger passions . gradually 
ceased. The more doctrinal aspects of religion were 
softened or suffered silently to recede, and, before the 
eighteenth century had much advanced, sermons had 
generally become mere moral essays” Another writer 
complained that “the misfortune now-a-days is that 
the sermons are more like essays than sermons, as 
having little of Scripture and divinity in them.” 

The age was peculiarly lacking in warmth of feeling 
and an appreciation of the spiritual side of man. James 
Hamilton said, “Never has a century risen on England 
so void of soul and faith as that which opened with 
Queen Anne, and which found its misty noon beneath 
the second George.” 

The absence of religion in the churches left the peo- 
ple an easy prey to a flippant and scornful infidelity. 
Bishop Butler tells us that it had come to be taken 
for granted by many that Christianity had been dis- 
covered to be fictitious. 

In mortals the lapse was even more consp‘cuous. In 
the absence of an adequate motive power, immorality 
was feebly withstood. In fashionable and political cir- 
cles baseness of living was notorious. Men became 
devoid of principle. Chesterfield in a letter to his son 
impresses upon him that polish is more important than 
principle. Though moderation was the watchword of 
the age in religion, in living it was little regarded. 
Gambling and extravagance were rife, and the prisons 
were crowded with insolvent debtors. To all this was 
added coarseness of life and speech. A writer of a 
later age in comparing his own day with this period 
says, “If we are not more moral, we are at least more 
decent.” 

The masses of the people were left in ignorance. 
Drunkenness, in particular, was a source of misery and 
degradation. Green in his History of the English Peo- 
ple, says, “The increase of population which followed 
on the growth of towns and the development of com- 
merce had been met by no effort for their religious or 
educational improvement. Not a new parish had been 
created. Hardly a single new church had been built.” 

The preaching of Wesley and those associated with 
him in the movement was nothing new. It was the 
message of God's free grace in Christ, and of salvation 
through faith in Christ, and the call to repentance and 
faith. Many great results came from this preaching 
of the gospel; it transformed the life of England; but 


greatest of all it gave rise to the modern missionary 
movement. 


4. Tue GREAT AWAKENING IN AMERICA. 


The Great Awakening was a revival movement that 
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swept over the American colonies at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Its beginning is usually traced 
to the preaching of a Dutch Reformed minister, Jacob 
Frelinghuysen. Among the leaders whose names are 
more or less familiar to us, were, Jonathan Edwards, 
Jonathan Dickenson, the two Tennents and George 
Whitfield. 

Like leaders of all revival movements, these men had 
to face many difficulties and strong opposition. 

There was the indifference of many people. Most of 
the people who came to America came for religious 
reasons, but when they settled down to the difficult 
task of wrestling a living from the new and undevel- 
oped country this nécessity soon absorbed their time and 
interest. Religion almost dropped out of their lives. 

Outside the cities, in the New England States and 
some of the older towns farther south, the people were 
sparsely settled. Added to this drawback there was a 
lack of money to secure settled ministers, had they 
been available. The result was that religious services 
were held at more or less long intervals by ministers 
from the north who made long journeys to the south 
and across the mountains, preaching to little groups 
as they could be gathered together. 

Again there was the problem of ministers. Not only 
was there no money to support them but the lack of 
schools and theological training made it impossible to 
train young men who might be inclined to enter the 
ministry. The churches were in a large measure de- 
pendent on the mother country for the supply of min- 
isters. 

The lack of religious opportunities, even for many 
who might have desired to take advantage of them, left 
the way open for the growth of evil, and contributed 
largely to the destitute condition of religion in the 
colonies at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

In addition to these conditions, which we may term 
natural conditions, there was the dead orthodoxy of 
many of those who did have religious opportunities. 
This discredited religion in any form with a great many. 

The movement had also to deal with the ignorance 
and misguided zeal of many of those who were con- 
nected with it. This led many to endeavor to expose 
the whole movement as Enthusiasm and Delusion. 

Though faced with these and many other difficulties, 
the movement made a distinct contribution to the de- 
velopment of the religious life of our country. Dr. 
Charles Hodge says, “Notwithstanding all the disorders 
and other evils attendant on this revival, there can be 
no doubt that it was a wonderful display, both of the 
power and grace of God.” 


Second Topic. By P. D. Miller. 


CONDITIONS WHICH THE GOSPEL FACES IN 
AMERICA TODAY. 


1. IN THE CITIEs. 


The most promising field for Home Mission invest- 
ment by our Church just now is in and close around 
our growing towns and cities. Not only are there in- 
vestment areas, but in the larger cities there are areas 
of distressing need as well. 

We have usually thought of the big city problem as 
being outside the South. We are soon to have it with 
us in acute form. These great cities whose foundations 
we push down to bedrock and whose towers we lift to 
the clouds—in these places millions of our sons and 
daughters are to live. What an imperative that we 
build the Church to save the city. The future thinking 
is to be urban thinking and the future culture is to be 
urban culture. Shall we have these Christian or pagan? 
Our proud cities are too fast becoming shrines of pagan 
thought and temples for the worship of mammon. 

Bin 
(Continued on page 384) 
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1. Increase of $100,000.00 annually to Budget 
Benevolences. 

2. Increase of 5,000 tithers each year. 
100,000. 

3. An individual or committee responsible for 
Stewardship promotion in each Synod, Presbytery, local 


church and each church organization. 


Total goal 


YEAR BY YEAR OPERATION OF THIS PLAN 

1. Education and Cultivation through regular Sun- 
day-school Lessons. (Four in 1931: March 8, May 
10, July 19, and November 29.) 

2. Through Young People’s Societies, by use of the 
regular Stewardship topics, to be found in the annual 
plan of topics. 

3. Through the Woman’s Auxiliary: (1) In the 
regular topics devoted to Stewardship, (2) Steward- 
ship and Missions in November, using Stewardship 
Devotionals, (3) Stewardship and Missions in January, 
(4) Stewardship Study and Enrollment in assigned 


month. 


A Tae ines for Stewardship wail 
Church Finance 


& 

4. Through Men’s Organizations using regular 
topics assigned. 

5. By study of the office of Deacon and of Elder 
in relation to Stewardship. 

6. By annual definite attempt to enroll members in 
the Stewardship League. 

7. By use of “Our Plan of Finance For This 
Church” as a year-round plan, modified to meet local 
situations. 

8. By use of the Annual Every Member Canvass 
as a time for complete enlistment of the membership in 
worship, work, witnessing and giving. 

9. By following the Plan of the Progressive Pro- 
gram with a Stewardship secretary or chairman in each 
local church organization, and a Secretary of Steward- 
ship for each congregation, who is the right-hand man 
of the pastor in the presentation of Stewardship. 

(As adopted by the Stewardship Committee as the 
program for the whole Church.) 





Plan for Year-Round 


OR the benefit of those making plans for year- 

round Stewardship instruction, the Stewardship 

Committee lists herewith their present plans for 
Stewardship education. 

1. Stewardship Study in Stewardship Schools, in- 
dividual study classes, prayer-meeting hour discussion 
and summer conferences. The textbook approved by 
this committee and the United Stewardship Council is 
“Stewardship Parables of Jesus,” written by the secre- 
tary of this committee and issued by Cokesbury Press 
in January, 1931. We have furnished to pastors and 
other leaders a complete bibliography of approximately 
forty books on stewardship, any one of which may be 
used as an alternate to the approved book. 

2. Stewardship Reading. Our office now lists six- 
teen free leaflets for use in reading contests, for dis- 
tribution to church attendants, or for such use as leaders 
may designate. 

5. Stewardship in the Sunday School. We call at- 
tention to the fact that, largely through the efforts of 
Stewardship leaders in the various denominations, 
Stewardship is now included in the regular series of 
lessons and adapted to the various groups in the graded 
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Stewardship Education 


lessons. The Committee continues to publish the ‘“Stew- 
ardship Catechism” for use in the Sunday-school classes 
in connection with the regular lessons. 

4. Stewardship Programs. We are now issuing 
“Speaking of Stewardship,” a series of five talks for 
use in stewardship programs. Through The Program 
Builder and THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY we present 
programs and materials for building programs in the 
regular months, and on the regular topics bearing on 
this subject. 

5. The Stewardship League. This is a simple plan, 
but effective, for enrolling all those in the local church 
who are proportionate givers, beginning with the tenth 
as a minimum. Its operation consists of constant edu- 
cation in the principles of proportionate giving, with 
occasional opportunities given for those wishing to en- 
roll. Enrollment is now left entirely with pastors and 
officers of the local churches. 

6. The Stewardship Committee. We ask that each 
church have a stewardship committee for the handling 
of the education in stewardship of the whole church 
membership, composed of (1) the secretary of steward- 
ship in the congregation, (2) the various chairmen of 
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stewardship in the Woman’s Auxiliary, Young People’s 
organization, Sunday school, Men-of-the-Church and 
(3) the pastor as ex-officio member. The purpose of 
this committee is to plan (1) to make stewardship edu- 
cation a part of the regular work of the church, and 
(2) to enroll tithers. 

7. Stewardship Devotionals. We have followed 
the plan of the Assembly which suggests that the first 
fifteen minutes of each class or school studying mis- 
sions, be giver over to Stewardship. Last year we pre- 
pared and distributed 16,000 copies of “Our Steward- 
ship of Near Neighbors,” a leaflet containing six stew- 
ardship devotionals based on the Home Mission text- 
book, “Near Neighbors”; and also 15,600 copies of 
“Our Stewardship of the World Field,” five devotionals 
based on Dr. Vance’s book, “The Field Is the World.” 
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Similar devotional studies on stewardship will be is- 
sued this year for use with the home and foreign mis- 
sion study books. 

8. Other Methods of stewardship education include 
(1) Stewardship plays and pageants, (2) Display of 
Stewardship Posters and Mottoes, (3) Stewardship De- 
bates, (4) Stewardship Conferences, (5) Securing a 
Stewardship Library, (6) Stewardship Essay Contests, 
(7) Operation of the Progressive Program, Department 
VI of which concerns this subject, (8) Public addresses, 
announcements, printed notices in press and _ local 
church calendar, and (9) Stewardship as a regular part 
of the education in our Seminaries and other educa- 
tional institutions. The Secretary reports that this is 
already true of our Seminaries. 





Men's Program 


(Continued from page 382) 


Some person may ask how this is a Home Mission 
problem. Every suburb begun in a Southern city 
ought to have a Presbyterian chureh before our people 
who move there are lost to others. These churches 
must usually have a small beginning and are usually 
fostered by Home Mission aid. Scores of churches in 
such new and rapidly developing sections have been 
aided with building funds by the Assembly’s Home 
Mission Committee in the past twenty-five years. Many 
of them are now our strong and income-producing 
churches. He is blind who does not see that this type 
of missions is imperative both for the salvation of the 
cities and the strengthening of our denomination. 

A book could be written on the growing slum areas 
of Southern cities. Would Jesus turn aside from these? 
I wonder if he would be comfortable in our boulevard 
churches when the poor and needy are left on the other 
side of town. The sore spots of our civilization are the 
slums of great cities. 

Our cities are in danger of losing their souls. If 
they do, we are on the toboggan and nothing can stop 
us. Surely we should be jealous to build the Church 
within their gates that justice and righteousness may 
be preserved to posterity and souls saved now for our 
Lord. 

2. IN THE COUNTRY. 


Plenty of people still live in the country. But in 
many sections the strongest families have moved and 
a larger per cent of rural people are now renters. These 
lack both financial strength and leadership. Here the 
Church has a great Home Mission responsibility. 


The government is building roads in the country. 
Roads in turn mean consolidated schools, and these 
schools mean college-trained teachers. Now when the 
teacher is better trained than the preacher and the 
schoolhouse is better equipped than the church, we are 
going to lose our rural young people out of the churches. 
That is taking place at this moment in every corner 
of the Assembly. 


What is the remedy? Build a church of the right 
kind and locate it in that community in the right place. 
Put a trained man in its pulpit and he will get that 
rural boy and girl. And again you face a Home Mis- 
sion task, both in building the new rural church, and 
in supporting it in a financially-weakened community. 
The seed corn is gone if we lose our country children 
from the Church. 


3. FOREIGN-SPEAKING PEOPLE. 

Only one group can be cited. Texas has 600,000 
Spanish-speaking Mexicans. They are open to our 
Church as never before. The rate of membership 
growth in our Assembly last year was 38 per cent. In 
our forty Mexican Presbyterian churches the ratio of ad- 
ditions by profession to the membership was 145 per 
cent. The Mexican of the Southwest is being lost to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Will we open the door for 
him and build a church to meet his needs? Here again 
we face a Home Mission task and one that is imperative 


in the present generation. 


4. T'HrE GOSPEL’s PowER TO OVERCOME. 

No truly Christian man doubts this fact. God has 
promised it in his Word and demonstrated it through 
history. Not only is the Gospel of Christ able to over- 
come sin among us today, but it is our only hope. We 
have tried everything else. Why not give Jesus to the 
masses of our people? He is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth. 


The Assembly's Home Mission Committee is facing 
this task today with the Synods and Presbyteries. It is 
so large and so imperative as to stagger the bravest of 
men. Last year this Committee used the money you 
gave it to support 627 Christian workers who preached 
Christ in 997 Home Mission communities, and won to 
Christ 4,846 souls on profession of faith, while 2,380 
came into these churches by certificate. Don’t pass over 
that statement as you do a market report. Read it 
again and ponder the significance for time and eternity 
of nearly 5,000 souls saved. Some of that was done for 
Christ’s sake in hard and lonely places. The Committee 
used your money this year to aid in the erection of 
twelve buildings, and saw fifteen new Home Mission 
churches organized, while seventeen former Home Mis- 
sion churches came to self-support. 

The Assembly’s Home Mission Committee asks ear- 
nestly for the prayers of the men in our churches. 
The work cannot be done without you. Perhaps we shall 
have to make such an appeal to the men this fall as 
we have never made before. Remember what we are 
doing with your money and add to it your interest 
and your prayers. 





